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CANADIAN LOYALTY 


By George Bryce, M.A., LL.D. 


HE growth of the Canadian senti- 

ment of loyalty to the Crown and 

Empire of Great Britain is a curious 
psychological study. 

The United Empire Loyalists, who 
sacrificed almost everything for British 
connection, claim our unstinted admira- 
tion for their devotion and heroism. 
And yet theirs was an unreasoning, 
dogged loyalty to the very form and 
corpus of monarchy. 

Their loyalty was surprisingly like 
the Scottish Jacobitism as expounded 
by Scott and Aytoun. Yet even the 
Jacobite had a personal affection for 
the ‘* bonnie Prince Charlie” that the 
U.E. Loyalist did not have for self- 
willed George III. 

Another type of Canadian loyalty is 
that of the British colonist of Canada. 
The writer is a Canadian—the first- 
born son of British parents, who left 
the foot of the Ochil Hills to finda 
home in Upper Canada. That home 
was British in every thought and in- 
spiration. The child grew up to hear 
of grandfather, uncles and cousins at 
‘* home ”—meaning thereby Great Brit- 
ain. A letter from “home” was one from 
the old land. The poetry and litera- 
ture of Scotland and England were 
ever present to strengthen that ideal. 
The youth saw, it is true, the flowing 
Grand River, though even that was at 
times called the Ouse; the stately 
maples, the chestnut and butternut 
trees, and the picturesque redman— 
saw these as Canadian, belonging to 
his native land, but he bore the same 
natural allegiance to the Crown and 


Constitution of Great Britain as he did 
to his own family. He thought of 
nothing else, and he deserved little 
credit for that. 

But what of the Mennonite or Quaker 
who had come from New Jersey or 
New England, and whose religious 
bias was against interfering in public 
affairs? What of the thousands of 
Pennsylvanian Dutch, who sought only 
fertile acres in Canada on which to 
live? What of the Germans of Wat- 
erloo and Perth counties, who knew 
nothing of the glory of Great Britain ? 
What, moreover, of English chartists, 
and Scottish radicals, and the exiles 
caused by the Highland Clearances, 
who came to Canada with bitter feel- 
ings against their ancestral land ? 
What of a million or more of French- 
Canadians who knew nothing of Brit- 
ish liberty, ‘‘broadening slowly down 
from precedent to precedent ?” 

It is safe to say that one half of the 
people of Canada had little in them- 
selves to lead them to swell with pride 
at the sight of the Union Jack. 

In addition, there was little in the 
public life of Canada in the first half of 
the nineteenth century to awaken any 
loyal sentiment. The darkest and 
most dangerous period of Canadian 
life was the thirty years from 1820 to 
1850. Governors Bond Head and 
Metcalfe were good men, but narrow 
and lacking in shrewdness. The writ- 
er has never been able to justify Lyon 
Mackenzie and Papineau for taking up 
arms. Rebellion may perhaps be a 
justifiable final resort in the struggle 
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for liberty, but the conditions did not 
justify it in °37 and ’38. Yet the 
merest tyro can see that the defeat 
and destruction of the party of privilege 
was what saved Canada to the British 
Crown. 

For half a generation after 1850 the 
rising tide of contentment both in Up- 
per and Lower Canada was very no- 
ticeable. There was still, however, 
lacking the feeling of national life in 
Canada. The national consciousness 
was not yetawakened. The Canadian 
ear had never heard, at least in any 
full-tone, what Lighthall has called 


“The waking utterance grand, 
The great refrain, ‘A Native Land!’” 


Confederation gave Canada the con- 
ception, or at least the opportunity of 
conceiving the thought, ‘* This is my 
own, my native land.” 

This too, it is right to say, was pos- 
sible alike to the grandchildren of the 
U.E. Loyalists, to the descendants of 
British settlers, to the French-Cana- 
dians, and to the offspring of those of 
alien birth—and all in the same meas- 
ure. ‘We are all,” they could say, 
** on an equal footing, this is our native 
heath !” 

But in this, the constitution freely 
consented to by all of us was British, 
given us by the British Parliament, 
carried out under British auspices. 

The bonds of affection binding us to 
Britain then began to thicken and 
strengthen. An intelligent, consider- 
ate, deep-seated spirit of loyalty in- 
creased within us. 

Undoubtedly, too, we have grown 
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more fond of our British Constitution 
and customs by studying our neigh- 
bours. During the half century which 
has witnessed the uprise of Canada, 
we have seen in the neighbouring re- 
public a terrific fratricidal war, out of 
which grew an era of unexampled cor- 
ruption ; a subsequent race strife be- 
tween black and white marked by 
streams of blood ; a maladministration 
of justice unknown under the British 
flag ; and a struggle between labour 
and capital even now causing gravest 
anxiety. 

We sympathize with our neighbours. 
Yet we cannot but say, ‘‘ Thank God 
that we are subjects of the British 
Crown.” 

So much had our sentiment of loyal- 
ty strengthened, almost without our 
realizing it, that when the South Afri- 
can war, which was a battle for equal 
rights, broke out, Canada of her own 
free will arose and said, ‘‘ Here are our 
young men of U.E.L., British, French- 
Canadian, German and American ori- 
gin—all Canadians—now ready to fight 
for the great Queen and her Empire. 

That was a gladdening sight! 

When the most notable Canadian of 
to-day—the Premier of the Dominion 
—who is also the greatest French- 
Canadian, can speak, as he bears the 
insignia of honour given him by his 
Sovereign, in words of undoubted loy- 
alty, of his love for the British Crown 
and Constitution, we are sure the last- 
ing basis has been laid for the loyalty 
and devotion of the whole Canadian 
people to the British Crown and Em- 
pire. 
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By John Stuart Thomson 


ONG KONG, small as it is, is the 
most wonderful of islands, as 
Great Britain is the most potential 
group of islands in the world. It came 
into being just sixty yearsago. Some 
of Her Majesty’s traders, with a Super- 
intendent named Elliot at their head, 
were backed out of Canton by an insolent 
Viceroy. Ninety miles away, a lofty 
island, named Fragrant Streams, held 
with as high a mainland a mile across, 
a deep harbour, which 
few typhoons could 
sweep. The mountains 
of the main- 

land andof the 
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island were as bleak and precipitous as 
any of the gray peaks of Utah. Here 
Britain landedand here she gathered her 
navy. Shecalledherport free, and asked 
the nations to trade. With fanfare and 
demonstration a treaty like the one of 
the present year with Japan is announ- 
ced, but what it means is that China 
shall keep her integrity and trade with 
the world over Britain’s shop-counter, 
established under the peaks of Hong 
Kong. Here3,500Britishers keep shop, 
and 300,000 Chinese help them, and 
8,000 troops and 6,000 of the navy do 
patrol. But these shopkeepers trade 
with a vengeance, and run an account 
which is the third in the world, for 
Hong Kong in 1900 entered and clear- 
ed 35,000 vessels, with a tonnage of 
18,100,000, and a value of £50,000,- 
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THE LOOK-OUT WHICH IS ABOVE THE CITY, OVERLOOKING THE HARBOUR 


000. Only London and Liverpool are 
greater, with tonnages respectively of 
29,000,000 and 18,837,000 tons. The 
future will be as the past, and prepar- 
ing for it the Colony has been enlarged 
to 200 square miles of islands and 
mainland. Another city, Kowloon, is 
building on the mainland, and 10 years 
from now railroads may connect Can- 





ton, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. The 
Philippines have brought American 
sympathy, energy and wealth to the 
Orient, and the intercourse between 
the old nations and the new is increas- 
ing across the oceans. Canada and 
Hong Kong are connected by a prince- 
ly service of ships, and there is a 
weekly service for Hong Kong from 
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San Francisco—vessels that vie with 
the greatest on any ocean. The theatre 
of commercial contest has been moved 
back from the Levant to the Indies, 
and from the islands to its last and 
greatest field at Hong Kong. Not 
many places has been given so musi- 
cal a name, like the sound of a bell. 
We wonder if the trader has ever put 
by his patriotism and dispassionately 
considered the euphony of Liver-pool ! 

Hong Kong has been blessed in all 
things save climate. It is not the 
worst on the earth. Manila can claim 
an undesirable precedence for humidity, 
and India is hotter, and West Africa 
is more malarious. But Hong Kong 
is the mean standard. Children should 
not live here between the years of 10 
and 20. The hottest months are May 
inclusiveto October, 
when the heat aver- 
ages a maximum of 
84, and the humid- 
ity a maximum of 
83, and the humid- 
ity at its lowest in 
December is not be- 
low 65. It takes 
two years to acclim- 
atize. Herearenone 
of the joys of dolce 
far niente of other 
southern climes of 
story. The Hong 
Kong merchant 
works all the time, 
and when he is not 
‘*fit,” goes home on 
furlough, or with- 
draws from the 
ranks, and new 
blood ‘‘comes from 
home.”’ Lifeiskeen, 
as becomes such a 
whirlpool of com- 
petition. Social life 
is secondary. Dur- 
ing the tourist sea- 
son from November 
to March, many 
travellers arrive, 
and the city of 
Victoria is at its 
best a promenade 
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of strangers, who are recuperating 
for their voyages to Australia, Eu- 
rope, India, Japan or America. The 


‘*man from Cook’s” is no more an 
authority, for the native can tell you 
what hotel to stop at in Japan, Tien- 
Tsin or Pekin. The presence of a 
Crown government, ships of war of 
all nations, and the large military and 
naval colony, is an excuse and encour- 
agement for entertainment. St. An- 
drew’s Ball is the function of the year, 
crowded and gorgeous, and race week 
in February is a unique féte. Club 
life is popular. Sports are followed 
enthusiastically—golf, cricket, tennis, 
polo, football. All are well housed, 
for the Britisher, no matter how far 
from home, is never anything but a 
Britisher, and this is the virtue of him. 
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The wealthy Chinese is Europeanized ; 
buys phonographs, automobiles and 
harness, and is only heathen in his 
wives, where he multiplies his sins ac- 
cording to his riches. The European 
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A CHINESE MANDARIN’S SUMMER RESIDENCE 


equalizes the proportion, lives in a 
mess, and talks of a girl at home until 
he is old. This is practical poetry, 
very sad but very beautiful, and its 
bard is Kipling. 
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The buildings of Hong Kong are 
magnificent in structure and material. 
Erection is slow, as only coolie labour 
is employed. Hong Kong is the only 
city in the world where man is cheaper 
than machinery. Imposing structures 
of granite, brick and stucco climb the 
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A CHINESE TEMPLE 


A CHINESE GENTLEMAN 


peaks. The select residence quarter 
is on the Peak, which is reached by a 
tram, rising to an elevation of 23°. 
Buildings like the Hong Kong Club, 
Hong Kong Bank and Catholic Cathe- 
dral would adorn any city, and are the 
shrine for hearts, weary for home and 











all its reminiscences. The Public Gar- 
dens are rich in flowers and trees, the 
banyan with exposed roots, the cocoa- 
nut, the purple Bougainvillea of Brazil, 
the white-flowering tea-plant, orchids, 
wisteria, and lotus, all finding a con- 
genial home. 

There is no escape from the throb 
of life at Hong Kong. One day the 
great Terrible, tresh from her glory at 
Durban (and Ladysmith) arrives, and 
all the vessels salute; another, the fleet 
dashes out for manceuvre at Mirs Bay, 
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or to demonstrate along the Chinese 
coast where it is rumoured the French 
may land. On your busiest day you 
may be stopped by a long Chinese 
wedding procession, or by a host of 
Germans ashore, without arms, from 
the ships. But if ever a lonesome 
moment comes, with its reflections and 
its vows, you worship toward the Mecca 
of your heart, the land you love best, 
and that can never be China or Hong 
Kong, magnificent in appearance and 
power as it is. 
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I Y those who know them 

it is said that no hap- 
h) pier or more devoted Royal 
/ couple exist than the King 
and Queen of Greece. They 
are absolutely one in sym- 
pathies and tastes, they are bound up 
in their children and country, and it fol- 
lows as a natural consequence that 
their home circle is one of peace and 
unity, and that they are beloved by 
their subjects. 

King George never did a wiser thing 
than when he chose the Grand Duchess 
Olga, daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, for his bride. 
She was married when in her seven- 
teenth year, the wedding, following on 
a short engagement, taking place at 
St. Petersburg on October 27th, 1867, 
the King being twenty-three years of 
age at the time. 

It was no easy task for a girl of 
Queen Olga’s tender years to take upon 
herself and discharge the responsible 
duties expected from the Consort of a 
King, more especially as she was leav- 
ing her own country and taking her 
place among a nation of whose ways 
she was ignorant. Most Queens have 
served their apprenticeship for their 
present exalted positions by being the 
wives of Crown Princes or heirs-pre- 
sumptive, but Queen Olga had no such 
opportunity of ingratiating herself with 
her subjects before she came to live 
among them as Queen ; and it was all 
the more astonishing, therefore, that 
she adapted herself so quickly to the 
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QUEEN OLGA OF GREECE 


great change of position which her 
marriage involved. 

At her first reception an amusing in- 
cident occurred which illustrated her 
affection for the King and her natural 
girlishness. Supported by her maids 
of honour, she received the general 
company with all the dignity she could 
summon, but breathed a sigh of relief 
as her reception drew to a close, long 
before which time, however, she heard 
King George’s step in the adjoining 
room, and on the impulse of the mo- 
ment rushed to him to ask what sort 
of an impression she had made, clasp- 
ing his arms and looking eagerly into 
his face; while her own was flushed 
with excitement. There she stood, 
with her Court train slung across her 
arm, anxious to know if her husband 
was proud of her, and forgetting the 
guests she had left, until, to her dis- 
may, discovered that she was 
plainly visible to them through the 
glass doors which separated the two 
rooms! Blushing rosy-red, she re- 
turned to the reception-room, while 
King George laughed heartily at the 
little incident. 

For the next few years Queen Olga 
was much taken up with her children. 
First came the Crown Prince Constan- 
tine, Duke of Sparta; then Prince 
George, the hero of Crete ; and after- 
wards Princess Alexandra (a_ god- 
daughter of her namesake aunt, the 
Queen of England), Prince Nicholas, 
Princess Mary, Prince Andrei, and 
Prince Christopher. 


she 
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QUEEN OLGA OF GREECE 


Princess Alexandra became the wife Duchess’s early death was all the more 
of the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, the pathetic in that she left a baby-girl, 
late Czar’s brother, and met with an’ who naturally became Queen Olga’s 
early death about two years after her special charge. The motherless little 
marriage. This sad event wasacrush- one was taken to the Royal nursery at 
ing blow to Queen Olga, and the Athens, where she became the play- 
loss of her beautiful and dearly-loved mate of her uncle, Prince Christopher, 
daughter quite clouded the next few who was only a few years older than 
years of her life. The young Grand his niece. 
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QUEEN 


Queen Olga’s love of flowers is pro- 
verbial. All her own private rooms 
are redolent of the odour of sweet- 
smelling blossoms and gay with foli- 
age. In the summer she lives much 
out of doors in her gardens, where she 
spends many an hour in transferring 
her flowers to paper, for she has a great 
gift for painting and may often be met 
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OF PORTUGAL 


in the gardens at Corfu, 
summer residence is situated, copy- 
ing from nature many of the lovely 
plants that flourish in that enchanted 
isle. Her flower-pictures form quite a 
beautiful collection, and are interesting 
not only from the fact that they have 
been executed by the Queen, but also 
as works of art. 


where her 
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Life at Athens, in the Winter Palace, 
is necessarily more stately, receptions, 
balls, dinners and other festivities tak- 
ing place there with tolerable fre- 
quency. The Queen delights in riding 
and driving, but best of all she loves to 
associate herself with charitable work. 
In orphanages, charity schools, and 
especially in institutions connected 
with the care of the young or the nurs- 
ing of the sick, she takes an active in- 
terest. Indeed, she might take for her 
motto, ‘*‘ Actions, not Words,” so en- 
ergetic is she in furthering what she 
considers to be a deserving cause. It 
is said that there is hardly a charitable 
institution in the Hellenic Kingdom 
which does not owe its origin more or 
less to the Queen, and that before King 
George brought her to share the throne 
of Greece such institutions were prac- 
tically unknown there, and no kind of 
provision was made by the State for 
the sick poor. 

Her Majesty is ably seconded in her 
philanthropic work by her daughter-in- 
law, the Duchess of Sparta, a sister of 
the German Emperor. Princess Sophia 
and her mother-in-law are the best of 
friends, and the Princess’s handsome 
sons are adored by their grandparents. 
Curiously enough, there is an old tra- 
dition that when a Royal Constantine 
weds a Princess Sophia his son shall 
reign at Constantinople. The prophecy 
should, in the natural course of events, 
be fulfilled. 

King George I of Greece did not in- 
herit the throne; he obtained it by elec- 
tion. He is the second son of King 


Christian of Denmark, and was born 
on the Christmas Eve of 1845. He 
chose the navy as a profession, and 
was already an eighteen-year-old Ad- 
miral when the Greek National Assem- 
bly unanimously proclaimed him, on 
March 31st, 1863, Constitutional Sov- 
ereign of the Hellenes. On June 6th 
the Danish Prince accepted the crown 
offered him by a deputation of Athen- 
ian citizens, and on September 12th he 
formally renounced his rights to the 
Danish Throne. He landed at Athens 
on the last day of October. 

The King has frank, pleasing man- 
ners, and the happy knack of putting 
visitors at once at their ease. He is 
fond of outdoor exercise, is a good 
whip and a fine swimmer. His fav- 
ourite amusement is yachting, a pleas- 
ure shared by the Queen, who posses- 
ses the unique distinction of being the 
only lady Admiral in the world. This 
naval dignity was conferred on her by 
the late Czar, possibly for the reason 
that her father held the rank of High 
Admiral and that she herself was a 
very clever yachtswoman. 

The King and Queen have often 
been known to walk about the streets 
of Athens unattended, and to chat 
with any friends they may happen to 
meet while on these quiet excursions. 
The King is credited with a remarkable 
memory, and is a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist. His is probably the only case 
on record where a son is an older Sov- 
ereign — majestically speaking — than 
his father, both reigning simultan- 
eously. 
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Cy EENS and Princesses born to the 
purple have on many occasions 
distinguished themselves in connection 
with nursing work as well as with the 
organization and management of insti- 
tutions for the sick, but Marie Amélie 
of Portugal is the first Sovereign lady 
to become actually a full-fledged Doc- 
tor of Medicine, and acquire the right 
to add the letters M.D. to the Regina 
that follows her name. 


QUEEN AMELIE OF PORTUGAL 


After a couple of years of hard and 
serious study, pursued under disadvan- 
tages of no ordinary character, since 
every moment of a queen’s time is 
supposed to belong to the nation, and 
to be taken up by the manifold duties 
pertaining to her lofty station, she pas- 
sed with flying colours the difficult ex- 
amination which entitles her to practise 
as a physician. She received her de- 
gree from the Eschola Polytechnica, 
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QUEEN HELENE OF ITALY 


the College of the highest reputation 
in Lisbon, and to be worthy of it she 
worked as few queens work at a pro- 
fession, giving up every moment of her 
spare time to the study which exercis- 
ed so powerful an interest for her. 

It is said that the Queen’s wish to 
become qualified was due to His Ma- 








jesty’s tendency to stoutness, 


which 
showed no signs of yielding to ordinary 
precautions and prescriptions. Conse- 
quently Queen Amélie entered on a 
course of medical training, and when 
she was sufficiently experienced began 
to treat the King. His Majesty laugh- 
ed at the Queen’s little whim at first, 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA OF 


but was quite willing to humour her, 
and with the utmost good nature be- 
came her patient. She insisted, as 
only she had the power to do, ona cer- 
tain Spartan régime, putting before the 
King only what she considered he 
might safely take without aggravating 
the inclination to stoutness. She suc- 
ceeded where others had failed, and 
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HOLLAND 


for a time the King was very much 
benefited by following his lady doctor’s 
advice. 

After Queen Amélie had treated the 
King, she exercised her skill on many 
other people. One of her first patients 
outside her own domestic circle was an 
old soldier. His wife was dead and 
his daughter was unable, for one cause 














or another, to nurse him. When the 
Queen heard of the case, her first im- 
pulse was to drive to the narrow little 
street where the soldier lived and see 
what she could do for him. Picking up 
her skirts, she climbed the creaking 
stairs that led to the sick man’s room, 
and, aided by her lady-in-waiting, per- 
formed the part of a ministering angel. 

Queen Amélie makes good use of 
her hobby, and loves nothing better 
than to act the ré/e of the practitioner. 

Her Majesty is the only French- 
woman actually in possession of a 
throne. She is the eldest daughter of 
the late Comte de Paris, and was 
named after her great-grandmother, 
Louis Philippe’s wife, Marie Amélie. 
One of a large and happy family, the 
Queen’s girlhood was idyllic. The 
young Orleans Princess was a light- 
hearted, charming girl of brilliant char- 
acter and fascinating appearance when 
the Duke of Braganza carried her off 
from Eu as his bride 

The Crown Prince was a handsome, 
fearless young fellow, charming enough 
to win any girl’s heart, apart from his 
position ; and it is doubtful if a better- 
looking young couple ever went to the 
altar than the Duke and Duchess of 
Braganza. The wedding took place 
in 1886, and the reception accorded the 
bride on her public entry into Lisbon 
was both touching and impressive. It 
is recorded that ‘‘ All the splendour of 
the ancient days, when Portugal took 
high rank among nations, glorious 
in her brave and learned men, seemed 
revived in the magnificent pageants, 
whose picturesqueness was enhanced 
by the beauty of the town of Lisbon 
itself.” 

Touched by the youth and beauty of 
the Orleans Princess, Lisbon gave her 
a tender and hearty welcome ; and ever 
since that day Marie Amélie has awak- 
ened in the hearts of the Portuguese a 
feeling of devout admiration, love, and 
respect. She has fulfilled all the high 
expectations that her advent aroused. 

The great sorrow of Queen Amélie’s 
life has been the exile of the Orleans 
family. She was devoted to her par- 
ents, and in her father’s lifetime was 
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in the habit of writing to him constant- 
ly. She has many English friends 
with whom she communicates, and is 
very English in her love of horseriding 
and sports. She looks magnificent on 
horseback ; but on the whole she is 
never seen to better advantage than 
when in evening dress, her fluffy brown 
hair waving round her forehead, and 
her beautiful white throat rising like a 
column from her blue-veined neck. 
She is one of the prettiest and most 
fascinating of the Sovereign ladies of 
Europe. Tall and graceful of figure, 
she bears herself with unobtrusive 
dignity but with perfect poise. Her 
face is charmingly expressive and arch, 
brimming over with the brightness of 
good health and good spirits, and lit 
up by a pair of the merriest eyes. Her 
ears and hands are small and exqui- 
sitely shaped. The Spaniards have a 
proverb, ‘‘Small ears, great mind,” 
which might with truth be appropriated 
by the Queen. With all the cares of 
Royalty she has lost none of the sweet- 
ness of disposition which marked her 
as a child. In her dress she displays 
the true taste of the Frenchwoman 
without excessive extravagance. She 
holds the reputation of being one of the 
best-dressed women in the world. Her 
cycling costumes—for she has been a 
great cyclist—are always so charming 
that they are immediately copied. She 
wears her skirts conveniently short, 
and chooses the most artistic colour- 
ing and styles. 

Her Majesty is a thorough Parisienne 
in being able to cut out and make un- 
derclothing and simple gowns. Like 
most French girls, she was taught how 
to do this in her youth. It is even 
said that she made, with her own 
hands, a great many of the dainty 
little garments which were included 
in the layette of her first baby, work 
that, of course, necessitated the finest 
stitchery. Queen Amélie works ex- 
quisitely. She has also a taste for 
painting, and is passionately fond of 
music. After her engagement she be- 
gan at once to study the Portuguese 
tongue, and can now speak four or five 
languages fluently. 
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King Charles, who was born in 1863, 
is the son of the late Dom Luis I and 
his wife Maria Pia, the second daugh- 
ter of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 

The King and Queen of Portugal 
have two sons, both of whom are very 
good-looking. The eldest, the Crown 
Prince, was, as a small boy, perfectly 
lovely, with a wealth of fair, curly hair. 
On one occasion a barber, who was 
cutting the little Prince’s hair, asked 
permission to take away with him the 
cuttings. ‘‘Why, yes,” replied the 
Queen, coolly, ‘‘ by all means take the 
hair. Surely it is of no more value 
when it comes from the head of a little 
boy than when it is cut from the back 
of a little dog.” 

Queen Amélie had no intention of 
fostering vanity in her children, and as 
the boys attracted a good deal of at- 
tention on account of their good looks 
she made a point of passing no com- 
ments on their personal appearance in 
their hearing. She adored her chil- 
dren, but was very particular when 
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bringing them up that they should not 
be spoilt. 

She is very brave, and shrinks from 
nothing, however unpleasant, that her 
husband has to go through. 

Some years ago, when trouble 
threatened Portugal, the King remark- 
ed: ‘‘ If I were ever put to to the test 
I should prove to Europe that, though 
the King of a small nation could not 
hope to be victorious over a powerful 
enemy, he could be brave and loyal, 
and could die for the honour of his 
flag.” 

The Queen immediately said, ‘* And 
I should not let the King go alone.” 

A certain Marquis who happened to 
be present remarked, ‘‘ Madame, a 
woman’s place is not on the battlefield. 
You have your children to think of.” 

‘*Marquis,” was the response, ‘‘ a 
woman’s place and a Queen’s is by her 
husband’s side, through good report 
and ill, through rough times and fair.” 

No wonder the Portuguese are proud 
of their Queen. 


oe 


IX.—QUEEN HELENE OF ITALY 


Sasson tragic death of King Humbert 

of Italy brought the present King 
Victor Emmanuel III abruptly to the 
Throne on July 30th, 1g00, under very 


painful circumstances. At the time, 
the chief impression that the people 
had of the King was that he was deli- 
cate; very little was known to the 
public of his real character, and con- 
sequently his first remarkable speech 
from the throne had an electrifying 
effect, and was the talk of the world. 
‘* Brought up,” he said in conclusion, 
‘in the love of religion and the Fath- 
erland, I call God to witness my pro- 
mise that from this day forth and forever 
I shall labour with all my heart for the 
greatness and prosperity of my country.” 

Queen Héléne is the daughter of 
Prince Nicholas I of Montenegro, who 
succeeded his uncle, Prince Danilo I. 
She is one of a large family of brothers 
and sisters, and was born at Cettinje 
on December 27th, 1872. 


Although the House from which she 
comes cannot by any means be con- 
sidered as one of the most important 
of reigning Houses, yet Prince Nicho- 
las’s daughters have always been very 
highly thought of, and he himself was 
singled out for the special friendship of 
the late Czar Alexander III, who took 
an active interest in the education of 
the young Montenegrin Princesses. 
So much so, in fact, that he not only 
urged Prince Nicholas to send them to 
St. Petersburg to be educated, but he 
contributed largely, if not wholly, to 
their school expenses. Their education 
was carried on at a school which was 
under the patronage of the Empress 
Dagmar, and which was dedicated to 
girls of the nobility. 

While in Russia the Montengrin 
Princesses became intimately associ- 
ated with the Imperial family at St. 
Petersburg, and shared, on many an 
occasion, the inner life of the Court. 























Princess Héléne was the favourite 
friend of the Grand Duchess Xenia, 
the present Czar’s sister, and was 
brought much into the company of 
Nicholas II —then Czarewitch, of 
course. Her eldest sister, Princess 
MilitzA, married the Russian Grand 
Duke Pierre Nikolaiévitch; and her 
second sister, Princess Anastasia, be- 
came the wife of Duke George of 
Leuchtenberg ; while she herself was 
such a favourite with the Czar Alexan- 
der that he set his heart upon her as a 
bride for his heir. It would seem, 
therefore, as though Princess Héléne 
was destined to be a Queen. For a 
time it appeared not unlikely that she 
would one day become Empress of 
Russia. Everything seemed, from an 
outside view, favourable to the match, 
the fact that she had been educated in 
Russia being in itself a point that 
weighed heavily inherfavour. But the 
present Czar, it is well known, was all 
along in love with Princess Alix of 
Hesse, and Princess Hélene remained 
heartwhole in spite of her intimacy 
with the Imperial Court. When her 
education was finished she returned to 
her mountain home, where, in company 
with her brothers, she used to spend 
the days in sports and outdoor pas- 
times, being enthusiastic over the chase 
—a whim which led her husband later 
on to make a gift to her of the island 
ot Monte Christo, where she and the 
King occasionally spend a few days in 
his Majesty’s shooting-box. 

It is hardly exaggeration to say that 
Queen Héléne is, of all the Queens of 
Europe, the most highly accomplished, 
since her education was conducted on 
a wider scale than that of most Prin- 
cesses, and she was given intellectual 
opportunities that fall to the lot of few 
girls. In addition to being educated 
at St. Petersburg, she used to pay 
visits to her grandmother, the Prince 
of Montenegro’s mother, in Venice, 
where the latter frequently stayed, and 
there Princess Héléne’s taste for art 
was fostered and encouraged. 

It was in Venice that she first met 
her future husband—during the run of 
the exhibition of 1895, which brought 
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among other visitors to Venice the 
Princess of Montenegro and her daugh- 
ter Héléne, and King Humbert and 
the Queen of Italy and their son, the 
Prince of Naples. With the Prince it 
was a case of love at first sight. 

He first saw Princess Héléne at a 
gala performance at the theatre in 
Venice, and was struck by her Orien- 
tal loveliness and grace. The next 
occasion of the meeting was at the 
Coronation of the Czar in the following 
year. Better acquaintance only con- 
firmed the impression she had made 
months before, with the result that on 
his return to Rome the Prince of Naples 
asked King Humbert’s permission to 
woo the beautiful Princess Héléne for 
his wife. The King willingly consent- 
ed, but it was an open secret that he 
would have preferred a more important 
alliance for his son. 

The course of true love, says the 
adage, never did run smooth, and 
Princess Héléne was to find a formida- 
ble opponent in Crispi, King Humbert’s 
Minister, who was strongly against the 
match, and urged opposition on the 
grounds of the possibility of such a 
marriage interfering with the Triple 
Alliance and upsetting Germany, on 
account of the Czar’s extremely friend- 
ly relations towards the Prince of Mon- 
tenegro. 

King Humbert, however, refused to 
be influenced, and merely remarked to 
Crispi that ‘‘The Princess whom my 
son has chosen is the scion of a brave 
race that has fought for liberty.” 

The marriage also had some opposi- 
tion among a certain section of the 
public, who did not regard a Montene- 
grin Princess of sufficient importance 
to share the Throne of Italy. 

The wedding was celebrated at 
Rome, in the church of Santa Maria 
Deglo Angli, on October 24th, 1896, 
Queen Héléne having previously been 
received into the Roman Catholic 
Church. She was in her twenty-fourth 
year at the time, and the Prince of 
Naples was nearly twenty-seven. After 
the wedding four hundred pigeons 
were let loose to signal the happy event 
to the people of Italy and Montenegro. 
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King Humbert and Queen Margh- 
erita soon found in Princess Héléne the 
most companionable of daughters. 
Her gentle, charming manners, cou- 
pled with her beauty and highly-devel- 
oped intellect, her fearless nature and 
devotion to the Crown Prince, endear- 
ed her to them more and more, and 
after King Humbert’s cruel death at 
Monza her tender solicitude and love 
were of the greatest comfort to the 
widowed Margherita. Nothing could 
persuade the new Queen for the first 
few days or so to usurp Queen Margh- 
erita’s place ; she gently insisted on her 
mother-in-law preceding her as usual, 
and taking her customary place at 
table. It can easily be guessed, there- 
fore, that with a nature full of such 
gentle courtesies she should have made 
for herself friends everywhere, and is 
quickly taking her place in the hearts 
of the people. 

Both Queen Héléne and the King 
delight in yachting, and Her Majesty 
is also passionately fond of cycling, a 
pastime in which Queen Margherita, 
before her widowhood, freely indulged, 
finding it extremely beneficial to her 
health. She presented Queen Hélene, 
shortly after her marriage, with a 


bicycle fitted with gold and silver, and 
together the two Royal ladies used to 
cycle in the park daily. 

Queen Héléne is a brunette of the 
richest type, with deep luminous eyes 
—gentle in expression—jet-black hair, 
and a clear complexion. She plays 
both the piano and the violin, and 
speaks four languages fluently. The 
King of Italy could have chosen no 
cleverer or more charming wife. The 
Queen is wise in her judgment, and 
has great tact, and, like the King, high 
ideals and a strict sense of duty. Her 
early home at Montenegro was not one 
to foster ideas of extravagance, and 
consequently when she came to Italy 
she was rather shocked at the waste 
that goes on in big Courts, and, on 
becoming Queen, made several econ- 
omical reforms. She is specially in- 
terested in educational establishments 
for women, where they can obtain prac- 
tical training to fit them for their daily 
life. Queen Héléne is never the one to 
offend willingly, but she can be out- 
spoken when she likes, and never gives 
in to anything that does not appeal to 
her as being right. Bright, clever and 
amiable, her influence is all for the 
good of the people and her husband. 
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X.—QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND 


UEEN WILHELMINA of the 
Netherlands occupies a unique 
position among the Queens of Europe. 
Not only is she the youngest of them 
all by many years, but she is the only 
one now living who has inherited a 
throne, the others being Queens- 
Consort. 

Born to the throne, she has, from 
the beginning, had every advantage in 
the matter of education and training to 
fit her for her present exalted position ; 
and it is hardly to be wondered at that 
she holds the reins of government easi- 
ly, and that her great responsibilities 
weigh comparatively lightly on her 
young shoulders. Blessed with the 
best of health and an abundance of 
good spirits, Queen Wilhelmina tho- 


roughly enjoys her life and position. 
Happily for her, she is not of a 
timid disposition,, and her physical 
health reflects itself on the views she 
takes of life. There is nothing weak 
or morbid in her nature. Her bright, 
open countenance, round, rosy, and 
charming, is the index to a _ healthy- 
minded character. Queen Wilhelmina 
is a typical Dutch girl in appearance, 
rather massive in build, with fair hair, 
blue eyes, and a rosebud mouth. Her 
face is full of pretty curves and amia- 
bility of expression, well rounded in 
outline, fresh and creamy in colour. 
All Holland rejoiced in the young 
Queen’s happiness when, in February, 
1901, she married Prince Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, just as all 
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Holland had years before rejoiced in 
the birth of the little girl who was ulti- 
mately to rule over the country. Until 
Wilhelmina came, things looked very 
ominous for the House of Orange. 

In 1877, William III of the Nether- 
lands lost his first wife, Sophia of Wir- 
temberg, and by 1884 he was also bereft 
of histwosons, the Princeof Orange and 
Prince Alexander. In 1879 His Majesty 
married for the second time the Princess 
Adelaide Emma Wilhelmina Theresa, 
daughter of Prince George Victor of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont, and a sister of the 
Duchess of Albany. A little daughter 
was born to the King and Queen at The 
Hague on August 31st, 1880—the Wil- 
helmina who now reigns, and on whom 
the mantle of sovereignty fell before 
she had reached her eleventh year. 
She was the idol of her father, who 
spent almost all his leisure hours with 
his little daughter during the few short 
years that he lived to enjoy her society. 

Queen Wilhelmina has grown up un- 
der the care of a wise and loving 
mother, who showed considerable tact 
and discipline mixed with affection in 
the upbringing of an extremely affec- 
tionate, albeit rather wilful, little lady, 
for Wilhelmina early showed indica- 
tions of a very strong will, which satis- 
fied those about her that she would, 
when the time came, be quite capable 
of managing her own affairs and the 
country’s. 

/ Self-dependent, spirited, reliable, 
conscientious, wise in judgment, cau- 
tious, and brave, Queen Wilhelmina 
seems to have been born with the ideal 
qualities for a Queen. 

In the matter of choosing a husband 
she was not to be influenced by any 
opinion but her own. Various young 
Princes were suggested as suitable 
consorts, rumour, as usual, coupling 
the Queen’s name with any but the 
right suitor, so that, afterall, the news 
of her betrothal to Prince Henry came 
rather as a surprise. 

Queen Wilhelmina has always been 
accustomed to rise at seven o’clock. 
In the old school-days she used to 
breakfast at 8.30 and begin her studies 
at nine. A ride on her pet pony would 
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follow, at about half-past eleven ; then 
luncheon, or rather early dinner. The 
afternoon would be spent in drives 
and games and more studies. Near 
to the palace at Loo is a Swiss cottage, 
which was a source of huge delight to 
the Girl-Queen, and where, as a Scest- 
dijk, she mastered the arts of cooking 
and housekeeping. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s patriotism was 
manifest from very early days. During 
her history studies on one occasion, 
when she was reading about the deeds 
of violence done in bygone times by 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries, 
she suddenly exclaimed, in a fine out- 
burst of indignation : 

‘* Well, when I reach my majority 
and ascend the throne of Holland, if 
the King of Spain expects me to invite 
him to my Court he will be very much 
mistaken !”’ 

The English do not seem to have 
impressed Queen Wilhelmina, as a 
child, very favourably, although she 
was very fond of her English gover- 
ness, Miss Winter. The latter one 
day gave her a map of Europe to draw. 
When the work was completed her 
youthful Majesty had made Holland 
larger than Germany, while she had 
reduced England almost to a micros- 
copic point. 

Like Queen Victoria, Wilhelmina of 
Holland has had quite a wonderful col- 
lection of dolls, the biggest and best 
always been designated ‘‘ The Gover- 
ness,” out of compliment to Miss 
Winter. 

That even as a little girl she hada 
great idea of her own importance is 
illustrated in the following story : 

One day the little Queen had done 
something to offend her mother, and 
she was, in consequence, rather in dis- 
grace for half-an-hour or so. _Pres- 
ently she came to Queen Emma’s door 
and knocked. 

‘* Who is there ?” asked the Queen- 
Mother. 

‘*It is I, the Queen of Holland,” re- 
plied Wilhelmina. 

‘*T open the door to no one but my 
daughter,” said Queen Emma. 

And then there was silence. 
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After a while there came another tap 
at Queen Emma’s door. 

‘*Who is there?” she asked again. 
. This time came the reply : 

**It is I, Wilhelmina, your daugh- 
ter,” and straightway the door was 
Opened, and the Queen-Mother and 
her repentant little daughter were 
locked in one another’s arms. 

Few people can appreciate the very 
difficult task that was Queen Emma’s 
in the judicious upbringing of a Queen 
daughter. That she fulfilled her duty 
in an exemplary manner is proved by 
the result. Any tendency to selfish- 
ness, which so frequently exists in the 
case of an only child, was tactfully 
guarded against, and Queen Wilhel- 
mina was taught the lesson of sym- 
pathy and kindness from one who is 
herself the most motherly and sym- 
pathetic of women. 

Peculiar interest centres in so young 
a Sovereign, who, scarcely more than 


a girl is fulfilling a vole that would tax 
the powers of older and masculine 
heads. Her marriage with Prince 
Henry was an absolute love-match. 
‘*T am in no hurry to wed,” she used 
to say, when the marriage question 
was broached to her; ‘‘ and | propose 
to take plenty of time in selecting a 
husband. I endeavour to listen re- 
spectfully to my advisers, but they 
must not expect to have any voice in 
the matter of my marriage.” 

On the Queen’s wedding day—Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1901—the sun shone bril- 
liantly, and under the happiest auspices 
the young bride went tothe altar. The 
civil contract was performed in the 
white drawing-room of the Palace at 
Amsterdam, the second ceremony tak- 
ing place immediately afterwards at 
the Groote Kerk. The bridal dress 
was of silver tissue, exquisitely work- 
ed with an orange-blossom device in 
silver bullion and seed pearls. 


THE PASTURE FIELD 


_* EN Spring has burned 
The ragged robe of Winter stitch by stitch, 


And deftly turned 


To moving melody the wayside ditch, 
The pale green pasture field behind the bars 
Is goldened o’er with dandelion stars. 


When Summer keeps 
Quick pace with sinewy white-shirted arms, 
And daily steeps 
In sunny splendour all her spreading farms, 
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The pasture field is flooded foamy white 
With daisy faces looking at the light. 


When Autumn lays 


Her golden wealth upon the forest floor, 
And all the days 


Look backward at the days that went before, 
A pensive company, the asters, stand, 
Their blue eyes brightening the pasture land. 


When Winter lifts 

A sounding trumpet to his strenuous lips, 
And shapes the drifts 

To curves of transient loveliness, he slips 
Upon the pasture’s wan autumnal brown 
A swan-soft vestment delicate as down. 
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Lt gure the past month, many of 
our readers have doubtless be- 
come acquainted with the constellations 
mentioned in our September star paper 
—the Dipper, Cassiopeia, Boidtes, 
Corona Borealis, Hercules, Serpens, 
Ophiuchus, Scorpio and Sagittarius. 
At nine o'clock on the first of October 
the constellations which at that hour a 
month ago were in the east have mov- 
ed towards the west by one-twelfth of 
their annual journey around the pole, 
or one-sixth of the distance across the 
visible half of the sky. The Dipper, 
which was in the northwest at nine 
o'clock on the first of September, is 
now nearly due north, and Vega in the 
Lyre, which was almost overhead a 
month ago, has moved a little to the 
westward ; Cassiopeia is approaching 
the meridan ; Arcturus has sunk to the 
horizon while Antares has set more 
than an hour ago. 

Now, turn to the Dipper and try the 
ancient Arabian test of good eyesight 
by examining the famous middle star 
of the handle, which, if the atmosphere 
be clear and sight good, should be 
easily seen as a double. These com- 


Thy shadow, Earth, from Pole to Central Sea, 
Now steals along the Moon's meek shine 
In even monochrome and curving line 

Of imperturbable serenity. 


How shall I link such sun-cast symmetry 
With the torn, troubled form I know as thine, 
That profile, placid as a brow divine 

With continents of moil and misery ? 


And can immense Mortality but throw 
So small a shade, and Heaven's high human scheme 
Be hemmed within the coasts your arc implies ? 


Is such the stellar gauge of earthly show, 


Nation at war with nation, brains that teem, 
Heroes, and women fairer than the skies ? 
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panions still bear the Arabian names 
Mizar and Alcor, or the Horse and his 
Rider. There is a tiny star almost be- 
tween the pair, and a good glass shows 
Mizar itself to be a double, with five 
stars in the field. 

A very beautiful constellation is that 
of Lyra, the Lyre, or the Harp. 
Three stars, Vega being by far the 
brightest, form the pretty isosceles 
triangle we have already noticed over- 
head. Vega is a great bluish-white 
sun which lies so far away from us 
that the light by which we see it to- 
night has travelled through the abyss 
of space for twenty long years with the 
enormous velocity of 185,000 miles a 
second before it meets our eyes. If 
we view that lovely region through a 
good opera or field glass the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyra will be found to be 
literally powdered with stars; a tele- 
scope will show thousands and the 
camera millions more. Beta() Lyrae 
is variable in brightness, its brilliance 
rising and falling during a period of 
about thirteen days. Epsilon («) Lyrae 
and Zeta (¢) Lyrae, when examined 
with an opera glass, prove to be 
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doubles, but when Epsilon is magnified 
with a good telescope each of the stars 
forming the double separates into two 
stars, so that what we see with the 
naked eye as one star is really four 
splendid suns, forming two systems of 
stars, and each of these systems is a 
binary pair. It should be explained 
that, although a star may appear to be 
double, triple or multiple in composi- 
tion, it does not necessarily follow that 
there is any real connection or com- 
panionship between the objects appar- 
ently so close to one another. Double 
stars are either optical doubles or 
physical doubles. In the case of an 
optical double, the components lie the 
one nearly behind the other, but have 
no connection whatever, the accident 
of their being in the same line of sight 
being responsible for their apparent 
companionship ; indeed, they may be 
separated by an enormous distance. 
Epsilon Lyrae is, however, an example 
of the binary stars, which are, of 
course, really companions, being one of 


*“those double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 
Is circled by the other.” 


Cepheus as a constellation is not 
particularly interesting to the naked 
eye observer ; popularly speaking, the 
fact that he forms a member of the 
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celestial ‘‘ Royal Family” alone entitles 
him to consideration. Cepheus was 
famous chiefly because he was the hus- 
band of Cassiopeia and the father of 
Andromeda. Cassiopeia, or ‘‘ the Lady 
in the Chair,” as she is sometimes call- 
ed, from her pose in the old-fashioned 
astronomical charts, was Queen of the 
Kingdom of Ethiopia, and so extreme- 
ly well satisfied was she with herself 
that she openly and rashly boasted that 
she was more beautiful than the Nere- 
ides, the lovely sea-maidens of the 
Mediterranean. The incensed nymphs 
complained to Neptune, who, in order 
to smooth the ruffled feelings of his 
own subjects, and incidentally, one 
may suppose, by a process of reason- 
ing best understood by himself, prove 
beyond question the superiority of their 
charms, sent a monstrous sea-serpent 
to lay waste the coasts of the country, 
which was at once thrown into a state 
of terror. In order to appease the 


offended deity and save his country 
from destruction, Cepheus was com- 
pelled to sacrifice his daughter, Andro- 


meda, and the poor maiden, innocent 
of any wrong-doing, was accordingly 
taken to the sea-shore and chained to 
a rock where the monster could come 
for her. Her fate seemed to be irre- 
vocable, but at the critical moment 
the gallant young Greek hero Perseus, 
homeward bound 
on his steed Peg- 
asus, came swiftly 
flying overhead, 
flaming like a me- 
teor along the sky. 
Returning from 
the destruction of 
the Gorgon, he 
bore in his hand 
the head of that 
dreadful creature, 
the aspect of which 
alone was so ter- 
rible ‘that it liter- 
ally turnedto stone 
every living object 
which chanced to 
see it. As he flew 
past he beheld the 
beautiful girl— 
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chained, helpless 
and hopeless. He 
took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, 
and, descending 
with a mighty 
rush, attacked the 
monster single- 
handed. Long and 
fiercely they 
fought, but the 
skill and daring 
of Perseus as a 
swordsman were 
of no avail against 
the mail-clad sur- 
face of the sea- 
monster. Then he 
bethought him of 
the Gorgon’shead, 
about which hehad 
wrapped his mantle, for fear that he 
himself or some one else should inad- 
vertently catch sight of the fearful ob- 
ject, and carefully lifting one corner of 
the garment, he exposed the Gorgon’s 
head to the gaze of the serpent, which, 
as it flashed its eyes on the sight, stif- 
fened and turned into a long serpen- 
tine rock, over which the waves of the 
sea wash to this day. Then—but let 
Andromeda tell the sequel : 


‘* Then knew I, I was saved, and with me all 

The people. From my wrists he loosed the 
gyves, 

My hero, and within his godlike arms 

Bore me by slippery rock and difficult path 

To where my mother prayed. There was no 
need 

To ask my love. Without a spoken word 

Love lit his fires within me. My young heart 

Went forth, Love calling, and I gave him all.” 


Kingsley finishes the tale very grace- 
fully : ‘‘And when they died, the anci- 
ents say, Athene took them up into 
the sky. And there on starlight nights 
you may see them still ; Cepheus with 
his kingly crown, and Cassiopeia in 
her ivory chair, plaiting her star- 
spangled tresses, and Perseus with the 
Gorgon’s head, and fair Andromeda 
beside him, spreading her long white 
arms across the heavens, as she stood 
when chained to the rock for the mon- 
ster. All night long they shine for a 
beacon to wandering sailors, but all 
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day they feast with the gods on the 
still blue peaks of Olympus.”’ 

Andromeda may be seen in the east- 
ern sky as a long curved line of stars 
below Cassiopeia, Perseus lies a little 
farther north, and the two southerly 
stars of the great W of Cassiopeia, 
point to Cepheus, an inconspicuous 
group now on the meridian, between 
the zenith and Polaris. 

Near Nu (v7) Andromedz there lies 
the Great Nebula of Andromeda, to 
the unassisted eye a misty looking 
spot, and but little more with an opera 
glass, but in reality a marvellous ob- 
ject, and with one exception the great- 
est nebula in the heavens, vast beyond 
all human comprehension. Our whole 
solar system is but a speck in com- 
parison with this mass of rotating cha- 
otic ‘‘star-stuff.” The camera alone 
reveals something of its size and shape. 

Alpha («) Andromedz marks the 
lower left-hand corner of the Great 
Square of Pegasus, which is easily seen, 
as there are but few stars within the 
square. The star Pi(z) in this con- 
stellation is a double which good eye- 
sight may detect without aid. Pega- 
sus, it will be remembered, was the 
winged horse which Perseus rode when 
he rescued Andromeda. 

Perseus, the bending line of stars 
below the northern stars of Cassiopeia, 
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shaped like the Greek letter Lambda 
(A) is chiefly remarkable for its mag- 
nificent ‘‘sword-handle double clus- 
ter’ and the variations of Algol, or as 
the Arabs called it, on account of its 
eccentricity, the ‘‘Demon Star.” In 
the mythological star maps it marked 
the head of Medusa, the Gorgon, 
which Perseus was carrying in his left 
hand. Most stars shine with uniform 
brightness, but there are notable ex- 
ceptions to the rule, such as Algol, 
which is usually of the second magni- 
tude. Once in a period of nearly 
three days, however, and then for 
about the space of four hours and a 
half, its light suffers a diminution, be- 
comes dimmer and dimmer, until it 
dwindles to nearly the fourth magni- 
tude, at which it remains for about 
fifteen minutes, when it begins to grow 
in brilliance again, attaining its maxi- 
mum brightness in the same time, and 
maintaining it for nearly three days, 
when the variation is repeated. The 
generally accepted theory regarding 
the strange idiosyncrasies of this star 
is that itis periodically partially eclips- 
ed by some dark body revolving about 
it. Now turn your glass on Alpha («), 
and see how many stars spring into 
view. This constellation is one of the 
finest fields in the sky for an opera- 
glass observer. On the 22nd of Feb- 
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ruary, 1901, as many readers will re- 
member, a sensation was caused in the 
scientific world by the sudden appear- 
ance in Perseus of a_ beautiful first- 
magnitude star. Dr. T. J. Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, an amateur observer, 
was the first to hail the magnificent 
stranger and to announce its arrival. 
All over the world astronomers, pro- 
fessional and amateur, with telescope 
and spectroscope watched and studied 
the lovely and mysterious visitant, 
which, however, faded slowly from 
naked-eye sight during the next few 
months. Above the curved line of 
stars, about half way to Cassopeia, 
is the famous ‘‘sword-handle cluster.” 
To the naked eye it seems like a wisp 
of cloud on the Milky Way. Here are 
hundreds of suns apparently bunched 
together—two swarms of suns, in 
fact. An opera glass is altogether in- 
adequate to examine this wonderful 
cluster, but it will reveal enough of its 
splendours to animate one with en- 
thusiasm and astonishment, and inspire 
a determination to seek an opportunity 
of viewing this and other wonders of 
the heavens through a fine telescope. 
On the 16th of October it happens 
that the moon plunges into the shadow 
cast by the earth, producing a lunar 
eclipse, visible as a total eclipse in 
North and South America and as a 
partial eclipse in 
the western por- 
tions of Europe 
and Africa. Our 
beautiful satellite 
is, aS everyone 
knows, the near- 
est celestial body 
to the earth, be- 
ing only some 
240,000 miles 
away, a distance 
quite insignificant 
incomparison with 
other astronomi- 
cal distances. Ob- 
viously, therefore, 
we have a better 
knowledge of the 
composition and 
geography of the 
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moon than of any other celestial body; 
some of the great telescopes are said to 
bring her features so close to the eye 
that an object the size of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral would be visible here, by reason 
of the shadow it would cast when the 
sun was rising or setting on the object. 
On the night of the eclipse, the great 
brilliance of the moon will be softened 
and toned down to a copper colour by 
the earth-shadow, and an examination 
with an opera glass should prove in- 
teresting. We would ask our readers 
to note any phenomena, and particu- 
larly to observe whether this eclipse is 
a ‘‘ dark” oneora “light” one. One 
curious fact about the moon is this— 
that though she revolves upon an axis, 
just as the earth does, she always turns 
the same face tothe earth ; no human 
eye has ever beheld the other side of 
our satellite. This is because the 
moon makes one revolution about the 
earth in the same time that she rotates 
on her axis. It is said that there was 
an ancient belief that the souls of the 
good were transported to the hidden 
side of the moon, and the souls of the 
wicked to the side facing the earth, 
where they could not but forever behold 
and brood over the scene of their mis- 
deeds on earth. 

Whatever features the hidden side 
may bear, there is reason to believe 
that they are much the same as those 
on the to us familiar surface, which we 
know is diversified by mountain, val- 
ley, plain and sea, like the surface of 
the earth, but on a larger scale in pro- 
portion to the moon’s size, her diam- 
eter being only a little more than two 
thousand miles. 

The first object to attract attention 
on the full moon will be a spot near 
the upper left-hand corner, from which 
brilliant streaks are radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel, or, as one writer 
says, ‘‘like a peeled orange.” The 
centre from which the streaks radiate 
is the great ringed plain Tycho, which 
has a crater fifty-four miles in diameter, 
and walls rising in places toa height of 
seventeen thousand feet above the in- 
terior floor. . The dark patches on the 
moon are comparatively smooth por- 
tions of the surface, level like plains. 
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They have long been called seas, and 
have been given such fanciful names as 
the ‘‘ Sea of Serenity,” the ‘‘ Ocean of 
Storms,” the ‘‘ Bay of Rainbows,” and 
the ‘‘ Sea of Showers.’’ Many of the 
chief mountain formations, which are 
best seen when the moon is waxing or 
waning—for then they cast enormous 
shadows east or west over the sur- 
rounding country—are named in hon- 
our of men who spent their lives study- 
ing ‘‘ Nature’s infinite book of secrecy,” 
such as Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Ptolemy, Kepler and Newton. 

Who has not noticed ‘‘the old moon 
in the young moon’s arms?” When 
this is seen to advantage, the earth is 
playing the part of a mirror, and is 
reflecting to the moon enough of the 
sunlight which she receives to illumin- 
ate that part of the moon not yet light- 
ed up by the sun, and so we see the 
outline of the whole moon by ‘“‘ earth- 
shine.” The most interesting time for 
the opera-glass astronomer, or, indeed, 
for any observer, to watch the moon is 
from the time when the thinnest cres- 
cent is seen in the evening sky until the 
eleventh or twelfth day of the moon’s 
age. Of course, an opera-glass ob- 
server cannot see fine detail on the 
moon, or even features that the small- 
est telescope will reveal, but a good 
glass in the hands of a careful student 
will be found to be an unfailing source 
of pleasure and interest. 


OCTOBER PREDICTIONS 


The total eclipse of the moon on the 
16th is the astronomical event of the 
month, and if the weather be fine and 
clear will be a sight well worth sitting 
up perhaps a little later than usual to 


observe. The moon will enter the 
earth’s shadow at11.17. Totality will 
begin at nineteen minutes past mid- 
night, and end at 1.47 a.m. The 
moon will emerge from the shadow at 
2.49, and from the penumbra, or par- 
tial shadow, at 3.50. 

There will be a partial eclipse of the 
sun on the 30th ; not visible in Canada. 

The moon will be new twice this 
month, on the rst and 31st, and full on 
the 17th. 





THE FIRST MAN’S CONSCIENCE * 


By E. K. Robinson 


O far as we are able to know, man 
is the only animal with any form of 
religion, because he is the only animal 
who acts rationally, asking himself for 
reasons why he should adopt one line 
of conduct rather than another. To 
formulate these reasons has been the 
object of all the religions and philoso- 
phies which have been cultivated ; but, 
because the knowledge of savages is 
small, the reasons which they give for 
their lines of conduct are necessarily 
imperfect, and sometimes manifestly 
wrong, insomuch that their religions 
appear to us to be a mass of crude and 
illogical superstitions. But our own 
forefathers knew no better. 

There must have been a point, in- 
deed, in human history where the first 
glimmerings of conscious reason shone 
through the human mind, when for the 
first time in this world any creature 
asked itself why it should do one thing 
instead of another. Perhaps it was 
some savage, ape-like beast, com- 
municating with his kind by means of 
language which was only a rude code 
of signals of emotions, who paused 
one day in weariness, to wonder why 
he should spend his strength to find 
food for his children ; and the answer 
which he gave to this question was the 
earliest gospel taught on earth. Yet 
whatever the given answer was we 
may be quite sure that it was wrong. 
Indeed, even in these days of extended 
knowledge not one person in ten 
thousand would state off-hand the 
correct answer to the question, Why 
did savage man spend his strength to 
find food for his children? He did it 
because in previous ages his race had 
been perpetuated from generation to 
generation by the care of parents for 
their children, and because those fam- 
ilies in which the parents exhibited a 
tendency to neglect their children 
sooner or later became extinct; so 
that in this savage’s mind—the high- 


est product of all ages to that time— 
there was a concentrated hereditary 
tendency to take care of his children. 
Wearied with the chase, he had paused 
and asked himself why he toiled in this 
way; and even as the temptation to 
neglect his children and take his ease 
arose, he felt the strong inherited ten- 
dency tugging at his mind. No, he 
must look after his children. Some- 
thing within him would not let him 
neglect them. Many of his later de- 
scendants would call that ‘‘ something” 
his conscience. Looking to its origin, 
I prefer to call it his instinct. But, 
whatever we may call it, it must have 
presented so new and strange an idea 
to the savage subject of our specula- 
tion that we may be sure he had no 
name for it. At the same time we 
may be equally sure that when he cast 
aside the temptation to neglect his 
children, he felt in his mind that satis- 
faction which all creatures feel in doing 
what their nature bids them to do. 
Thus he was the first of living creatures 
in this world to discover that, while 
one thing was proper for him to do, 
another was improper. He had learnt, 
in fact, the difference between right 
and wrong. He had a religion. 

But the human reason which had 
carried him so far would not be satis- 
fied, of course, with the mere knowl- 
edge of the existence of right and 
wrong. The most potent characteris- 
tic of his human nature, that which 
differentiated him even then from the 
beasts of the field, was his inquiring 
mind. His ancestors had passed that 
mental stage of idle curiosity which 
monkeys still exhibit ; though there is 
no reason why, in the pride of our 
human intellects, we should despise 
this monkey-gift. . . . . 

How did the monkey and 
cestors acquire it? 


our an- 
It came as the 
natural result of possessing a hand 


with thumb and fingers. All ani- 


* By permission of the Editor of the Outlook of London, Eng. 
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mals are more or less inquisitive ; but 
it is of little use for a horse, to 
take one instance, to speculate what 
is on the underside of a leaf that lies 
on the ground. He cannot pick it up 
to see. Nor can he feel its texture. 
He has none of that wide knowledge 
of the properties of things which we 
and monkeys derive from feeling both 
sides of them. He sees only one sur- 
face of things and gets no ‘‘ grasp” 
of anything. 

Perhaps, in the old days, the an- 
cestors of the horse were better 
off than our ancestors. As_ they 
roamed the boundless plains with 
speed and grace, it may have seemed 
that they had taken a happier departure 
in their onward progress than the 
smaller animals which clambered about 
the trees and walked so awkwardly 
upon the earth, where their soft 
crooked toes could not compare with 
the hard solid hoof of the horse for 
purposes of locomotion. But the ani- 


mal that clambered among the branches 
learned many things; and when later 
he met the horse on the ground again, 


his forefoot was a hand, its soft crooked 
toes held a stick; and the horse had 
found his master. 

The monkey can use a stick, too; 
but only in an accidental and incon- 
sequential sort of way. He has no 
idea of selecting a good stick and 
keeping it, still less of improving it 
into a special tool or weapon. He 
has been prevented from doing this by 
his arboreal habits. You cannot jump 
on all fours up a tree and carry a club 
with you to any extent. It was prob- 
ably misfortune—as it would have ap- 
peared to the prehistoric naturalist— 
which compelled the ancestors of man 
to abandon their arboreal habits. So 
it had seemed to be a bad choice that 
the common ancestors of men and 
monkeys made when they took to 
scrambling about trees instead of gal 
loping freely over the open plains like 
the horse. Yet, although this had, 
indeed, proved to be a blessing in dis- 
guise, who could have imagined, see- 
ing the laborious progress which the 
man-monkey made upon the ground 
with his fingered feet, that he had 
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again taken the turning which would 
lead him to domination of the world ? 
Still so it was. Slow of foot and 
feebly armed, he would have been at 
the mercy of many foes but for that 
habit of carrying a club. And, since 
there was now no need to drop it in 
order to climb every tree that he came 
to, the man-monkey began to find his 
club useful in many ways. If he only 
used it to smash a cocoanut he had 
mastered the use of tools, as well as 
of weapons. And the use of a tool 
means the application of chosen means 
to produce a desired effect. It means 
reason and rule. It means the acqui- 
sition of property and the building of 
dwellings. It means science, art, and 
literature. It means civilized man. 

So when the first man asked himself 
why he should toil for his children, his 
reason would not be satisfied with the 
discovery that it was right for him to 
do so. He wanted to know why it 
was right; and, of course, the only 
reason which appealed to his imperfect 
intellect was that something terrible 
would happen to him if he did not. 
What was really in his mind, though 
he did not know it, was that something 
terrible would happen to his race if in- 
dividuals like himself did not toil for 
their children; but the whole secret of 
Nature’s success in creating successful 
species is that she imbues individuals 
with hereditary instincts proper to the 
race. If the first man had known this, 
as we know it to-day, he might have 
said: ‘‘I am only an individual and 
have only one life; let me enjoy it in 
idleness, and if others care about the 
prosperity of the species let them toil 
for it.”’ However, he had not been 
introduced by Charles Darwin into 
Nature’s workshop, where she con- 
nects the wires that pull her puppets ; 
and he really thought that the reason 
why he should toil for his children 
seriously concerned himself, and, as 
he could see no such reason in the 
material circumstances of his life, he 
believed that there must be some mys- 
terious and invisible reason. In other 
words, he conceived a_ supernatural 
Will ordering his actions. He believed 
in God. 





OSE TRELAWNY—at least, that 
was the name she sang under— 
stood by the French window in Lady 
Belton’s south drawing-room and look- 
ed out into the garden. 

She had come down from London 
the day before to make one of a house 
party ; ‘‘a useful one,” she said to her- 
self somewhat bitterly. People must 
be amused, and nobody was more 
keenly alive to that fact than Lady Bel- 
ton, so amorgst her guests there were 
always a few who could do things. 
When they had finished their little 
song and dance they might return 
whence they came, so far as their 
amiable hostess was concerned, though 
she was always very charming to them, 
and when it required no effort made 
their stay pleasant. 

Miss Trelawny quite realized why 
she had received the delightfully cor- 
dial invitation to Belton Park, but it 
was not in human nature to refuse it. 
It would make such a heavenly break 
in her busy days, and be so gladsome 
a change from hotel life and constant 
rehearsals. 

Moreover, she knew Jack Merritt 
was coming down, and that decided 
matters. 

Jack Merritt was not one of those 
who personally did things for the enter- 


ROSE TRELAWNY 


by 


VIRNA SHEARD 


tainment of his fellow-beings—that is, 
not wittingly. When a person is as 
rich as Jack Merritt they are saved 
such necessity. 

The girl was thinking about him 
now. It was becoming a habit with 
her, she acknowledged to herself. The 
careless happy laugh of him rang con- 
stantly in her heart ; his handsome face 
with the deep blue eyes that could say 
so much more than mere words ex- 
press, was ever before her. ‘‘ He has 
grown so dear,” she said with a little 
contented sigh, ‘‘ that I would pack up 
my pride fifty times over for the sake 
of being here and seeing him every day 
for one whole week.” And yet how 
much they had seen of each other late- 
ly, and how often met by a kindly 
chance that is so ready to befriend 
people who are of the same mind. 

Outdoors the June sunshine swept 
the green earth with gold, and the 
scent of many roses was carried in on 
a tiny breeze that stirred the lace cur- 
tains. It was a day made for all de- 
light, a day whereon all must surely 
be well with the world. 

‘‘It is nearly five o’clock,” she 
thought, and that was the hour Mr. 
Merritt was expected ; perhaps he was 
even now driving up from the small 
dusty station and would come in at any 
moment and find her. It would be a 
surprise for him as he did not know she 
was on Lady Belton’s list. Well, it 
would not do to give him too glad a 
welcome—one should not let all one’s 
heart be seen. 

A big bowl of marguerites stood on 
a table by the window, and the girl 
drew a few of them from the rest. 

‘*] shall try the charm,” she said 
softly, beginning to pull off the silver 
white leaves. 

‘* He loves me—a little—passionate- 
ly—not at all. He loves me—a little 
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—passionately—not at all. He loves 
me—a little—” 

She threw down the broken flower 
and took another, but three times it 
ended so ! 

‘‘You do not tell the truth,” she 
cried, brushing the curled petals away 
and turning to the bowl full of blos- 
soms. ‘‘I will find one that does. I 
would a thousand times rather you 
said, ‘Wot at all,’ than ‘a little.’ ” 

Then she pulled the leaves slowly 
from a fourth and it gave the desired 
message. ‘‘ He loves me,” said the last 
leaf. 

It was a woman’s way of making 
the oracle speak, but it brought a cer- 
tain content to her, and she pressed 
the little torn flower to her lips as one 
of the doors of the room opened and a 
girl entered. 

She stood a moment irresolutely, 
and then went towards Miss Trelawny. 
The black dress she wore intensified 
the gold of her hair and the white 
beauty of her face, which was of a type 
that does not depend upon colour ; if 
it had, many recent tears would have 
washed it away, to judge by the sad 
droop of the mouth and the melancholy 
shadows beneath the eyes. 

‘¢ You are Miss Trelawny, I believe,” 
she said timidly to the woman by the 
window. 

The great singer turned and looked 
at the pretty figure with a smile— 

‘*Ah!” she said, ‘‘I did not hear 
any one enter. Yes, I am Rose Tre- 
lawny—and you?” 

‘‘f am Margurite Burnham,—the 
children’s governess. I—I have come 
to ask you something. It may seem 
—very rude—but this is my only way 
of knowing, and I cannot rest till I 
find out”—her voice broke, and then 
went on passionately —‘‘till | find out 
if what they say is true.” 

‘* If what they say is true!” said the 
other, in an amused tone. ‘‘ Why, I 
fancy they say many things of one who 
has to work in the way I do, and some 
of them are unpleasant, and most are 
quite untrue—but what have they been 
saying that could touch you? I donot 
remember having seen you before.” 
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The girl clasped her hands tightly 
and raised her troubled eyes to Rose 
Trelawny’s face. 

‘* Oh,” she answered, ‘‘it does 
touch me! I have heard that Mr. 
Merritt—Jack Merritt — loves you. 
That he is mad about you—and I—he 
made me believe he loved me last 
Christmas when he was here. He did 
love me then—we were engaged. 
See!” lifting her slender left hand 
where shone one star-like diamond. 
‘*See! this is my ring. But, during 
the last month I have hardly heard 
from him and it must be because what 
they say is true. I could not bear it 
any longer without knowing.” 

There was the soft closing of a door 
at the end of the room, and then, in a 
little mirror which hung above the 
bowl of daisies, Rose Trelawny on 
glancing up saw the reflection of Jack 
Merritt’s handsome face. 

‘*He Aas come down then by the 
five o’clock train,” she thought, and 
by the expression of his eyes in the 
glass she knew that he had overheard 
the words just spoken. 

‘* Well, he should hear more.” A 
sharp pain contracted her heart for a 
moment, and the rose-tints faded from 
her face, leaving it whiter than the one 
of the girl beside her. Then she gath- 
ered her strength up and commanded 
her voice as she had often commanded 
it when the world had come tg listen. 
Giving a little light laugh, she laid her 
hand over the one that wore the single 
diamond. 

**My child! my child!” she said 
gently. ‘‘Do you not know better 
than to believe all you hear? It would 
make life too difficult if we did. 

‘*And so this is your engagement 
ring? Well, listen then; I owe youa 
confession. I am not such a dear 
good little fool as you are, for I will 
never break my heart over any man, 
and I fear—I very much fear I have 
flirted somewhat seriously with this 
Mr. Merritt of yours. I didn’t know 


about you, of course, and I like men 
to fall in love with me, they are so 
much more amusing when they do. 
Now Jack Merritt was of the obstinate 
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ones who at first defied my charms, so 
I punished him for it, and of late, for 
the last two weeks, victory has perched 
on my banner, and he has been what 
one might call attentive. But,” went 
onthe beautiful clear voice, ‘‘ but he 
does not Jove me, and as for myself, he 
is not the kind of man I would ever 
dream of marrying. He is good-look- 
ing—but that is all.” 

The girl looked up with flashing 
eyes. ‘‘ You are unjust!” she cried 
‘* You have been most wicked—for it 
is wicked to play at love—and I—I 
have been the one to suffer.” 

Miss Trelawny leaned over suddenly 
and kissed her soft cheek. ‘‘ Why 
then,” she said, ‘‘ suffer no more, my 
dear, but be happy, and do not pull 
your toys to pieces to see how they are 
made. He should be very well con- 
tent. You love him—and ‘‘a man is 
not loved every day.” Besides, you are 
beautiful, much more beautiful than I 
am, and younger—and possibly a bet- 
ter woman.” 

Then she stepped out through the 
French window into the rose-scented 
garden, and left the two alone in the 
shadowy room. 

‘“Tt would not have been possible,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ I could not have 
taken what was not mine by right, and 
anyway —the marguerites told the 
truth.” 

That evening when the moonlight 
was white on the world, and the long 
south drawing-room at Belton Park 
was bright with lights, Lady Belton 
spoke to a man who stood beside her. 

‘* Please do find Miss Trelawny,” she 
entreated. ‘‘ This will be our only op- 
portunity to hear her sing, for she is 
going away in the morning to answer 


‘“FORTUNE’S HILL,” 
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some sudden call. These musicians 
are such awfully spoiled people, and so 
uncertain.” 

Presently Rosecame and, sitting down 
at the piano, waited a moment hesitat- 
ingly—as though she—even she—were 
not always sure of herself. Then the 


plaintive prelude to ‘‘The Rosary” 
floated through the room. 


The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me ; 

I count them over every one apart, 
My rosary—my rosary. 


Each hour a pearl—each pearl a prayer 
Tostill a heart in absence wrung ; 

I tell each bead unto the end 
And there a cross is hung. 


O memories that bless and: burn, 
O barren gain—and bitter loss ; 
I kiss each bead and strive at last to learn 
To kiss the cross—sweetheart, to kiss the 
cross, 


The chattering crowd grew very 
quiet as she sang. The wonderful 
voice went out through the open win- 
dows and was carried away on the 
wings of the night wind. The un- 
fathomed tenderness of it, the beauty 
of it, stirred the hearts of those who 
heard with a vague pity, and in a way 
they understood the loneliness of 
genius, and the isolation of those who 
are of the very few. 

‘* By Jove! how strangely she sings 
that song,” said a man to Jack Merritt, 
as they stood listening from the veran- 
dah. 

‘*Yes,” he answered with a shrug 
andashelitacigar. ‘‘Almost as if she 
meant it, you know. But it is merely 
her art, my dear fellow. Sheisa most 
perfect artist, and an actress beyond 
compare.” 


A SIX-PART STORY BY 


VIRNA SHEARD, WILL COMMENCE NEXT MONTH. 


IT 


IS A CHARMING STORY OF STUDENT LIFE. 
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GROUNDS OF THE CAER-HOWELL BOWLING CLUB, TORONTO. 


THIS CLUB WAS FORMED 


IN 1837 AND STILL FLOURISHES 


BOWLING ON THE GREEN 


By George Elliott 


bic game of bowls is an ancient 


one. There seems to be no doubt 
that it originated in England some 
years after the Norman Conquest. 
Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, has 
traced the game back to the thirteenth 
century. It would appear from his 
and other writings that it was the 
habit of youths during their summer 
holidays to take pleasure and exercise 
amongst other pastimes 7m jacta lap- 
idem, that is, ‘‘ in throwing stones,” as 
stones appear to have been first em- 
ployed and continued to be employed 
up to the time of Henry IV, or about 
the year 1409. Early in the reign of 
Henry VIII the word ‘‘ bowls” seems 
to have been first applied to these im- 
plements of sport. Strutt made num- 
erous and exhaustive researches and 
then could only say that it was prob- 
ably an invention of the Middle Ages. 
In his work already referred to, he 
gives an illustration of the earliest pic- 
torial presentation of the game which 
he had found; and Mr. E. T. Ayers, in 


the Encyclopedia of Sport, states that 
the original coloured drawing is still 
preserved and may even now be seen 
in Strutt’s MS. in the Royal Library of 
the British Museum. It shows two 
players, two bowls and two small 
cones, one of the latter being at the far 
end of the bowling green, while the 
other is near the player who is bent 
down delivering the bowl in the act of 
play. 

The close of the fourteenth century 
saw the abandonment of the cones in 
the game and the substitution therefor 
of a single, small bowl, two and a half 
to three inches in diameter, made of 
earthenware or porcelain. Ever since 
this small bowl has been employed 
and designated, and at the present 
time still continues to be called, the 
‘*jack,” although its size has been 
slightly reduced. 

The game was always popular with 
the people, but not always so with the 
constituted authorities. In 1366 it 
was declared ‘‘ dishonourable, useless 
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and unprofitable.” So popular had 
the game become that the king was 
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very much concerned lest archery, a 
necessary accomplishment of a mili- 
tary people in those days, should suffer 
thereby, and enactments were passed 
prohibiting bowl playing. By 1511 the 
stringency of the laws had not slacken- 
ed, and in that year the statutes pre- 
viously passed were again confirmed. 
The name ‘‘ bowls ” was now used for 
the first time and the game was pla- 
carded as an illegal pursuit, but, 
strange to relate, although there was 
much law against the game, no punish- 


be worth, at 


of quality, and no one was permitted to 
have a bowling green unless shown to 
least, £100. While 
Henry VIII was very fond of the in- 
door game, Charles I was an enthu- 
siast for the outdoor sport, and it is 
stated that he was actually engaged in 
a game of bowls when seized by Cor- 
net Joyce. In the lifetime of this un- 
fortunate monarch, amongst others 
who had bowling greens unsurpassed 
in their excellency were Lord Vaux at 
Harrowdon, and Earl Spencer at Al- 
thorpe. History also hands down to 
us the fact that Sir Francis Drake was 





A BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


ment was meted out to offenders other 
than binding them not to participate in 
the sport again. Power was again 
granted to commit offenders for hav- 
ing bowling alleys, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and again in 
1745. The result of these laws was to 
suppress the inside game and to cause 
the outdoor game to flourish. 

The consequence was that the pas- 
time increased in popularity faster than 
ever. 
the eighteenth century, no country 
gentleman’s residence or mansion was 
complete without a bowling green. 


Now it was the sport of the rich, of 
kings, noblemen, clergymen and others 


At that time, the beginning of 





AT NIAGARA-ON -THE-LAKE 


a great admirer of the game, and that 
he was even engaged in play when the 
Armada hove in sight. Count Cra- 
mount is the authority for the state- 
ment that among the diversions at the 
court of Charles IJ at Tunbridge, 
bowls had their full share of the sports 
and pastimes. After the time of Queen 
Anne a reaction set in which continued 
down to the memory of living men, 
but a great revival has been experi- 
enced within recent years and the 
game is now more popular than at any 
time in past centuries both in Scotland 
and in England. 

Apparently the game had been es- 
tablished in England long before its 
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introduction into Scotland, where it 
has been considerably modified, al- 
though it would now appear as though 
the Scottish game was coming into 
favour with English players. 

All laws against bowling remained 
on the statute books and were not re- 
pealed until the middle of last century 
when ‘‘ any game of mere skill, such as 
bowling... .’’ was declared to be quite 
lawful. One writer makes a peculiar 
reference to bowling after reciting its 
history. ‘‘ And if the game be now 
less fashionable than formerly, it still 
remains extremely respectable.” Prob- 
ably the finest green that ever existed 
in past centuries was that of a Mr. 
Shute, of Barking Hall, a great resort 
of Charles I, a place where the game 
was always played for very high stakes. 
The first bowling green, which ever 
existed in Scotland, is said to have 
been at Glasgow. Edinburgh and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne have public bowl- 
ing greens, established by their re- 
spective corporations, and here any 
one may play for an hour for a single 
penny. In the year 1895, in the bowl- 
ing season, there were collected for the 
coffers of the corporation of Edinburgh 
no less than 57,646 pennies. Scotland 
is said to have had four hundred clubs 
in 1895 with 35,000 players. England 
also has several hundred clubs, but no 
general bowling association as exists 
in Scotland. 

In the historical and literary pro- 
ductions of the Elizabethan period and 
the following centuries frequent allu- 
sions to the game are not wanting. 
Shakespeare makes many references 
thereto. ‘‘He is a marvellous good 
neighbour, in sooth; and a very good 
bowler.”—Love’s Labour Lost, V. ii. ; 
‘* Like to a d0wl upon a subtle ground, 
I’ve trundled past the throw.”—Coriol. 
V. ii. ; and ‘‘Madam, we'll play at 
bowls.” —-Richard II. iii. 4. Herbert 
too, ‘‘ As dow/s go on, but turning all 
the way.” ‘‘ Many other sports and 
recreations there be much in use as 
ringing, dowlzng, shooting.”’—Burton ; 
Anat. Mel. 266. Scott also exhibits 
an unusual knowledge of the game, 
very apparent in the following lines— 
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‘*‘Like an uninstructed Jdowler, he 
thinks to attain the jack by delivering 
his ball straightforward upon it.”” He 
had quite evidently noticed in his time, 
what is often apparent in the present 
day, that the novice bowled for the 
jack instead of the point indicated by 
the stand of the skip. Macaulay 
was not unfamiliar with bowl-playing 
or the bowling green: ‘‘. . . . and, 
on fine evenings, the fiddles were in 
attendance, and there were morris 
dances on the elastic turf of the dow/- 
ing green.” But by far the most re- 
markable reference to the game of 
bowls in the literature of the past 
is that which hands down to us the 
manners and gestures of bowlers in the 
act of play. John Taylor in Wit and 
Mirth (1629) is as applicable now as 
then, and as truly amusing. ‘‘ This 
wise game of bowling doth make the 
fathers surpasse their children in apish 
toyes and most delicate dogtrickes. 
As first for the postures. 1. Handle 
your bowle. 2. Advance your bowle. 
3. Charge your bowle. 4. Ayme your 
bowle. 5. Discharge yourbowle. 6. 
Plye your bowle ; in which last post- 
ure of plying your bowle you shall per- 
ceive many varieties and divisions, as 
wringing of the necke, lifting up of the 
shoulders, clapping of the hands, ly- 
ing down of one side, running after 
the bowle, making long dutiful scrapes 
and legs, etc.” 

It is difficult to trace the introduction 
of the game of bowls into Canada; but 
it is well authenticated that the town 
of Annapolis, Nova Scotia, can justly 
lay claim to the distinction of having 
had the first bowling green in the Brit- 
ish possessions on this continent ; and 
it was there that the officers of a near- 
by garrison indulged in their favourite 
pastime. There were probably only 
two bowling greens in America (the 
other being in the State of New York), 
when several gentlemen in Toronto 
formed themselves into a club and pre- 
pared a bowling green. This may 
have been a few years prior to the 
troublous times of 1837; but the re- 
cords of the club, which still bears the 

same name chosen by its founders and 
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occupies the same grounds, cannot 
carry its history farther back than that 
year. The Caer Howell was certainly 
the first bowling club established in 
the British pos- 
sessions on the 
American contin- 
ent. 

This club de- 
rived its name 
from the hostelry 
adjoining; and 
amongst the 
younger gener- 
ation of bowlers, 
there has been 
often much con- 
jecture as to the 
meaning and de- 
rivation of Caer 
Howell. Scad- 
ding in Toronto of Old makes two re- 
ferences to Caer Howell. This pro- 
perty which lies-on the left hand side, 


going north, of College or University 


Avenue, near its 
termination, had 
Chief Justice 
Powell of Upper 
Canada as its ori- i: 
ginal owner in § A Hi 
the old town of 7 
York, a_ gentle- 
man of Welsh 
descent; andthe 
title bestowed by 
the Chief Justice 
is derived from 
Ap Howell, ‘‘ in 
allusion to the 
mythic Hoel, to 
whom all Ap 


BOWLING ON THE GREEN 


ROYAL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB, 





METHOD OF PLAYING A BOWL 





A SKIP INDICATING THE POINT AT WHICH HIS 
BOWLER MUST AIM 





TORONTO 


Hoels trace their origin ””—hence Caer 
Howell means Howell’s Place, How- 
ell’s Castle or Castle Howell, Caer (pro- 
nounced kar) being Welsh for castle. 
The minute 
book of the early 
yearsoftheclub’s 
history (1837- 
1850) is a model 
throughout of 
neat penman- 
ship, so accur- 
ately has it been 
kept and preser- 
ved. It shows 
the original 
founders to have 
been twenty-five 
in number, in- 
cluding three 
officers—a presi- 
dent, a vice-president and a secretary- 
treasurer. The rules of the club and 
green respectively of those days are 
interesting to twentieth century bowl- 
ers. 1. Themem- 
bers are not to 
exceed thirty in 
number. 2. The 
days of meeting 
to be Tuesdays 
and Fridays, to 
commence play- 
ing at three 
o'clock. 3. Any 
member not pre- 
sent on Fridays 
at five o’clock to 
be fined one York 
shilling. 4. No 
member to be ex- 
cused from this 













































fine unless he notifies to the president, 
vice-president or secretary that he is ob- 

liged to be absent from Toronto on busi- 

ness for more thana fortnight. 5. No 

member can introduce any person more 

than twice the sameseason. 6. Every 

person so introduced must be presented 

to the president, the vice-president or 

secretary; and every member introduc- 

ing a friend must pay a York shilling 
to the club. 7. The subscription for 
each member for the season to be one 
pound, to be paid to Mr. Erskine. 8. 

Each member to find his own bowls. 

g. The fines to be spent at the end of 
the season in a dinner and wines. 

10. The president to name the com- 
mencement and finish of the season 
according to the weather. 11. Mem- 
bers must be elected by ballot, two 
black balls to exclude; candidates 
must be proposed and seconded by 
members. 

A description of the modern game 
must needs also include a description 
of the green, the jack, the bowls, the 
play and the players. 

The bowling green or lawn should 
be a piece of absolutely level green- 
sward, with no elevations, lumps, 
slopes or hollows, so level that a bowl 
when delivered will travel evenly and 
not ‘‘bump” or incline in a direction 
opposite to that intended. It is chalked 
out by lines into oblong spaces, which 
may run forty to fifty yards in length 
by four to five yards in breadth. These 
oblong spaces are styled rinks, the 
lines at the sides being known as boun- 
dary lines; those at the ends being 
known as ditch and back boundary 
lines respectively. In England and 
Scotland the ‘‘ ditch” line is the boun- 
dary of a regular ditch or depression, 
over which bowls may fall in the act 
of play, when they are ‘‘ dead” or out 
of the game unless they have touched 
the jack while running from the hand. 
In Canada, however, the ditch is a 
mere oblong space on the green, chalked 
out at the end of each and of all the 
rinks. The ground is kept level by 
lawn rollers, frequently employed, so 
as to correct creases and grooves which 
are formed by the travelling bowls. 
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Theditch is usually about two feet deep, 
extending the whole breadth of each 
rink. 

The bowl played at is called the jack 
or ‘‘ kitty.”” Sometimes made of ivory, 
itis more often earthenware or porce- 
lain, white in colour, having a diameter 
nowadays of abouttwoinches. At the 
opening of a game, a toss is made of 
a coin to ascertain which side goes 
first. The toss is made by the skips, 
and generally the winner of the toss 
sends his opponents first. This decid- 
ed, the skip whose side is to lead, takes 
the jack and places it, at least, twenty 
yards from the bowler, or in a position 
not less than two yards from the tront 
or ditch line. It can be placed either 
‘“ short,”’ ‘‘ intermediate” or ‘‘ long,” 
at the discretion of the skip or his 
leader, the winner of each end continu- 
ing the privilege. If not placed directly 
in the centre between the two boundary 
lines, as is commonly done, it cannot 
be placed nearer either boundary line 
than a distance from either which will 
allow of fore or back hand bowling on 
that side. If the jack becomes displac- 
ed by any of the bowls in any manner, 
it is left where it then lies. If driven 
into the ditch, it stays there, but if 
driven or carried over the back bound- 
ary line, beyond the ditch, it must be 
immediately brought back to the point 
where it crossed the back boundary line. 
If displaced over a side line into an ad- 
joining rink, if all are agreed on the 
rinks concerned, it may be left there, 
and the end allowed to be played 
through by the players on that rink. 
But if objection be made, or if the jack 
strikes a bowl on the adjoining rink 
after it crosses the side line, that end 
is declared off, the bowls are sent back 
the green, and the end is begun anew. 
All measurements should be made from 
the edge of the jack and not from the 
central point on the upper hemisphere. 

Formerly, throwing the jack by the 
first bowler was ‘custom, instead of 
having it placed for him by the skip, 
but this has been done away with, and 
now the skip places it, at the approval 
of the ‘‘lead.” Throwing the jack has 
again come into popular favour within 













in 








the last season. 
When once plac- 
ed it must never 
be moved, touch- 
ed or interfered 
with in any way, 
except by the ef- 
fects of play, or 
when driven off 
the green. Only 
when the end is 
counted and the 
vice-skip has 
satisfied himself 
of the winning 
bowl or bowls, 


should the ‘‘lead” of the winning side 
toss it down to his skip, if there is not 
a jack for each end, as is sometimes the 


case. This act 
shows the two 
skips which side 
has won the end. 

Bowls are made 
of Lignum Vitz 
(wood of life), the 
wood of Guaza- 
cum Officinale, a 
tree which is na- 
tive to the West 
Indies and the 
northern coasts 
of South Ameri- 
ca. It grows 
twenty to thirty 
feet in height, 
and the Lignum 


Vitze of commerce 
from the fact that in times past Guaza- 
cum Officinale enjoyed high repute asa 


medicinal agent. 
Preparations 
from this tree are 
still largely used 
in medicine and 
have proven very 
valuable. After 
being divested of 
its bark, the wood 
is exported in 
logs or large 
blocks. There is 
scarcely any trace 
of pith, and when 
a magnifying 
glass of some 
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SHOWING THE ‘‘JACK”’ 
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A SKIP INDICATING THAT HE DESIRES 


**\ DRAW TO THE JACK’ 


SKIP INDICATING A VERY WIDE 
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manufactured 





DRAW 


from Lignum 
Bowls ordinarily measure from fifteen 
and one-half to sixteen and one-half 
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power is employ- 
ed, it will be dis- 
cerned that the 
medullary rays 
are equidistant 
and very numer- 
ous. The inner 
or heart wood, 
the duramen, is 
the part employ- 
ed for the manu- 
facture of bowls. 
It is of a dark, 
greenish - brown 
colour, very hard 
and very heavy, 


the specific gravity being set down at 
Bowls, therefore, will sink in 
The wood fibres are arranged 


in diagonal and 
oblique succes- 
sive layers, and it 
is Owing to this 
intricate arrange- 
ment, together 
with the density, 
that the wood 
and consequent- 
ly the bowls can- 
not be split. It 
may be mention- 
ed, as a matter 
of interest, that 
ships’ pulleys and 
chemists’ pestles, 
mortars and 
bowls are also 
Vite. 


inches in circum- 
ference, the aver- 
age being sixteen 
inches. They 
are not perfect 
spheres. Instead, 
they are more or 
less oval with a 
bias, that is, one 
side is oblate and 
the other prolate. 
Formerly, the 
bias was secured 
by loading the 
oblate side with 
lead; thisisnow 
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prohibited. Dur- 
ing the process 
of manufacture 
by the turning- 
lathe a_ simpler 
plan is adopted. 
The oblate half 
of the oval is 
made smaller 
than the prolate. 
The polar diam- 
eter of the bowl 
is, therefore, 
slightly shorter 
than the equator- 
ial. At the two 


poles are inlaid ivory or metal discs, a 
large one on the prolate, a smaller on 
the oblate. These serve as a guide to 


the player when 
presenting his 
bowl forplay. On 
the larger one are 
the initials of the 
owner, One initial 
or a design being 
on the smaller. 
A bowl deliver- 
ed and running 
from the hand, if 
it touches the 
jack, eventhough 
it may touch one 
or more bowls 
previously, is 
known as a 
**toucher” and 


is always in play 


or in the game even 
though displaced by another touch- 
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A CONSULTATION OVER A DIFFICULT PLAY 





WHAT WILL IT DO? 





four. Theyshould 
havea bias of one 
and a half yards 
in thirty on an 
ordinary green ; 
that is, half way 
between the play- 
er and the jack, 
the bowl should 
be one anda half 
yards on either 
side of animagin- 
ary line running 
from the bowler 
tothe jack. Three 
and four bias are 


the numbers commonly employed, four 
having a greater 
Touchers are marked X with chalk. A 


bias or ‘' draw.” 


‘“burned” bowlis 
one which, when 
running from the 
hand, touches or 
is touched by a 
player or an on- 
looker. 

Several differ- 
ent forms of 
gamecan beplay- 
ed with bowls, 
those usually in 
vogue in Canada 
are ‘‘singles, ” 
“doubles,” 
‘*rink matches” 
and the ‘‘ game 
of points.” 


Singles.—In this game one player is 
opposed to another, and generally the 


er. If a toucher rolls on into the one who makes a score of fifteen 


ditch, it stays 
there ; if it goes 
beyond the back 
boundary line, it 
is immediately 
brought back to 
the point where 
it crossed that 
line. If a bowl 
leaving aplayer’s 
hand runs into 
the ditch, it is out 
of play for that 
end. Bowls are 
numbered ac- 
cording to bias 
—one, two, three, 





WELL PLAYED, OLD MAN! 


points first, wins 
the game. Each 
player uses two 
sets of bowls, 
and manifestly 
no one has won 
the game until 
fifteen points are 
scored. 
Doubles.— 
Here two sides 
arearranged, two 
players on each 
side, each em- 
ploying one pair 
of bowls. Thir- 
teen ends are 
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commonly play- 
ed, the couple 
having the high- 
est score at the 
finish of the thir- 
teenth end win- 
ning the game. 
Rink matches 
are the most 
popular and con- 
stitute the great 
bulk of the play- 
ing. In this form 
of game eight 
players partici- 
pate, and so used do players become to 
this number that the addition of one 
player to each side renders it somewhat 
cumbersome, less scientific and more a 
game of chance than of skill. Chance, 
or *‘ luck,” however, plays no unim- 
portant part in the game throughout. 


Hollis, B. Roberts, B. 





A ‘**FINAL” TEST 
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Each ‘‘rink” or 
team of four is 
captained by a 
‘*skip”’ who al- 
ways plays last. 

The first man 
is commonly call- 
ed the leader or 
‘‘lead,’’ and there 
are many who 
consider the 
‘*lead” to be the 
most important 
position on the 
rink. Certainly, 
it is very desirable that he is a good 
bowler, able to make a good *‘ draw.” 
It is an unwritten law of the game 
that the two ‘‘leads” kick back the 
bowls over the ditch after each end has 
been counted and before the commence- 
ment of a new end. 


Munn, C. Sylvester, C. 





Shields, B. 


Laird, Skip, B. 


Boeckh, Skip, C. Moore, C. 


WINNERS AND RUNNERS-UP OF THE WALKER TROPHY IN 1902. THE WINNERS WERE A RINK 


FROM THE CANADA CLUB, TORONTO, AND THE OTHERS REPRESENTED THE BRAMPTON CLUB 














































The second player is not usually 
considered so important as the first, 
though he has often the most difficult 
work to perform in the whole game, 
viz., ‘‘ guarding,” that is, playing his 
bowl so as to protect, cover or guard 
the ‘‘ lead’s” bowl of his side—if it be 
a good one and near the jack—from 
being pushed out or ‘‘ run” out by any 
of the succeeding players. He should 
also be a good bowler at the ‘‘ draw.” 

The third man is known as the vice- 
skip, the lieutenant, the second in 
command, who takes charge when the 
skip returns to play his bowls. It is 
essential that he should understand the 
game thoroughly in every particular, 
and be able to play it as well as the 
skip, although he should not seek to 
be other than advisory counsel to his 
skip. The vice-skip must be possess- 
ed of a good eye for measuring dis- 
tances, as upon him devolves the 
responsibility of counting up the shots 
at the close of each end, and he has to 
keep a correct score of the count as the 
game progresses. Though it is not 
customary, it should be the rule, espe- 
cially when playing tournament or 
inter-club matches, that the third man 
stand alongside his skip, studying and 
carefully watching the position of the 
bowls until his time for play arrives. 
This familiarizes him with each end as 
it is played, makes him equally master 
of the end with his skip, so that when 
his time comes for taking charge of the 
game, he has it well in hand and is 
thus enabled to give competent advice 
to his skip if required of him. A fault 
all too common in the third player lies 
in the fact that he does not announce 
from time to time the results of the 
ends to his skip. He should frequently 
do this so that the skip may be in pos- 
session of the score as well as himself, 
the number of ends played or the num- 
ber yet to be played. On no occasion 
should first, second or third man play 
contrary to the advice or instruction of 
his skip. But the skip may use his 
own judgment in playing his own 
bowls. 

At the commencement of a rink 
match the two skips take up their posi- 
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tions at one end of the rink. The one 
who it has been decided shall precede 
places the jack and calls on his first 
player to deliver his bowl. Believing 
that the green is a true one, he gives 
the instruction by standing a full yard 
from the jack on its right or left side as 
he may wish. The first bowler steps 
up to the mat and with one foot on 
same, the right if he is a right-arm 
bowler, delivers his bowl to the right 
of the imaginary line from player to 
jack, that is, if the skip is standing on 
that side of thejack. The player must 
take good care that his bias is to the 
imaginary line, otherwise he will play 
a ‘‘ wrong bias” and be chagrined at 
seeing his bowl going away off into an 
adjoining rink. This is the forearm 
method of delivering a bowl. Should 
the skip, however, stand to the right 
of the jack, the bowler must take aim 
accordingly and deliver his bowl by the 
backarm movement. This is done by 
a supinating movement of the forearm, 
the bias or ‘‘ small ivory” also point- 
ing towards the imaginary line ; in fact, 
the point to remember in delivering the 
bowl is that the oblate is always ap- 
proximate to the imaginary line. 
Should the green not be perfectly true, 
it will be essentially necessary that the 
skip study it carefully and direct ‘‘ nar- 
row” or ‘‘ wide” accordingly. 

Several different names have been 
applied to the acts of play. There is 
the ‘‘ draw” shot, ‘* guarding,” ‘‘ rais- 
ing,” ‘‘ wicking” and ‘‘running.” A 
‘* follow ” shot is also sometimes play- 
ed. The draw shot is a quiet, steady 
play to lie alongside of the jack or a 
bowl. Guarding is protecting your 
own or your opponent's bowl from be- 
ing interfered with. Raising refers to 
pushing a bowl nearer or farther away 
from the jack. Wicking means rub- 
bing against another bowl. Running 
is a swift straight shot at a bowl or the 
jack. A follow shot has less speed 
than a running one, the object being to 
push a shot from a good position, the 
bowl following it a little way and thus 
defeating it. When all bowls have 
been played, the vice-skips proceed to 
count the end and the side having a 
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bowl or bowls nearest the jack count 
accordingly, eight being a possible at 
each end. Inthe rink matches eight- 
een and twenty-one ends constitute a 
game, the side having the greater score 
winning out. 

The game of points is not very often 
played except at tournaments, but it is, 
nevertheless, interesting. Three rinks 
are employed, side by side, for play. 
The players engage in the game in ro- 
tation. On the first rink, which is the 
‘‘draw’”’ rink, several bowls are so 
arranged in front of the jack, that the 
player must either draw around or 
through them to lie within three feet 
of the jack. If these bowls are touched 
by the running bowl it is ‘‘ dead.” If 
he draws within one foot of the jack, 
it counts three points, if within two 
feet, two points, and if between two 
and three feet away, it only counts 
one. On the next rink two jacks are 
placed at the far end of the rink in a 
line with the player, but about twelve 
feet apart. These jacks are connected 
by a chalk line. On either side of this 
chalk line are three oblong spaces, six 
inches wide. A draw into an outside 
space counts one, into a second space 
two, into a third space three. The 
next rink is devoted to ‘‘driving”’ or 
‘‘running.” A jack is placed up the 
green, two yards from the ditch line. 
A foot on either side is a bowl, and 
another bowl some feet directly in 
front of the jack. If the player runs 
the jack out of its hollow, it counts 
three ; if the bowl passes between the 
jack and one of the side bowls, two ; 
if it drives a side bowl out, one. On 
each of these rinks a player is given 
twelve chances with bowls, six at fore- 
arm and six at backarm bowling. Thus 
there is a possibility of making a score 
of thirty-six on each rink, or a total 
of one hundred and eight. The play- 
er making the highest number of points 
wins the game. The points and the 
number of bowls played can be varied. 
So far as known the highest number of 
points yet made in Canada in this game 
is forty-one. During the past season 
a four rink points game has been in- 
troduced. 
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In Canada, and especially in the 
Province of Ontario, bowling on the 
green is ever on the increase. During 
the last decade the number of its play- 
ers has easily doubled. Clubs are 
springing up all over the country. As- 
sociations are being formed and many 
tournaments are annually held during 
the summer-time in different places. 
The two best Associations are the Do- 
minion Bowling Association and the 
Ontario Bowling Association, which 
annually hold tournaments on_ the 
grounds of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club on Hiawatha Island, Toronto 
Bay, and the grounds of the Niagara 
Bowling Club at the Queen’s Royal, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, at which many 
valuable prizes are competed for. Two 
trophies are also given, and as many 
as sixty-four rinks have been entered 
for these competitions. In the inter- 
vals between these tournaments, inter- 
club matches are played, and many a 
fine afternoon’s sport is had between 
the different clubs, both at home and 
with clubs of neighbouring towns and 
cities. In the Dominion of Canada its 
devotees now number many thousands, 
and there are even a few female bowlers. 

As a healthful and_ exhilarating 
amusement for the summer months 
bowling may be classified with golf. 
When a man who has been accustomed 
to some outdoor sport in his youth, 
feels that time is commencing to lay 
its hand upon him, he turns to bowling 
for pastime and pleasure ; but the game 
is by no means confined to the elderly, 
for many of the third decade of life 
participate at bowling, and it is no un- 
common sight to see the young man 
of twenty pitted against the greybeard 
of seventy, and there are even some 
gentlemen in their eighties who are 
well-known enthusiasts. The open-air 
life, the relief from the cares and wor- 
ries and disappointments of business 
and professional duties commend it 
to the banker and broker as to the 
merchant, to the lawyer and doctor as 
to the clergyman, to the judge as to 
the literary man, and to all who can 
find time to spend a few hours a day or 
week at this fine old English pastime. 
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THE ROYAL WATERMEN—A REMINDER OF THE TIME WHEN THE STATE BARGE WAS USED 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE KING’S PROCESSION 
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SCENES AT THE CORONATION 


THE STATE COACH APPROACHING WESTMINSTER ABBEY, THE ENTRA Ee TO WHICH FOR THIS 
OCCASION WAS IN THE AN? . BUILT FOR THE CORONATION, THE UNCROWNED 
KING MAY BE SEEN WEARING HIS PECULIAR RED CAP 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CROWD SURROUNDING 
THE ABBEY—THE GRENADIERS PRESENT ARMS 
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yo Mr. Morgan, the prince of 

trust-makers, began work upon 
the new shipping trust, Canadians 
were reminded that one of the leading 
shipbuilders of the world is a Canadian. 
This is the Rt. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, the 
leading member of the firm of Harland 
& Wolff, shipbuilders, Belfast, 
Ireland. 

Mr. Pirrie was born in the city of 
Quebec, on May 31st, 1847, but was 
scarcely twelve months old when the 
death of his father caused his mother 
to return to her native land and settle 
at Little Clandeboye, in the County of 
Down, Ireland. He went to school in 
Belfast, and at the age of fifteen 
entered the shipyards of Harland & 
Wolff at Queen’s Island. In twelve 
short years he won a partnership in 
the concern. Not long afterwards 
Sir Edward Harland entered upon a 
parliamentary career, and so did Mr. 
Wolff. Thus the active management 
of the concern fell to Mr. Pirrie, and 
he soon became one of the greatest of 
shipbuilders, in reality as well as in 
reputation. 

With special reference to the work of 
Mr. Pirrie, whose enterprise is as bold 
as it is brilliant, and whose indomit- 
able energy and resolution have given 
such an irresistible impetus to the pro- 
gress of this concern during the last 
quarter of a century, it has been 
remarked, with truth, that one phase 
of his career as a shipbuilder is unique, 
viz., the method adopted by him of 
studying naval construction and the 
equipment of vessels for various 
trades, not merely in the office or at 
the building berth, but upon the ocean 
itself. He has made voyages for the 
purpose of this sort of technical educa- 
tion and experience on all the great 
oceans of the world, since 1872, and 
the results of his careful observations 
and investigations have been seen from 
time to time in important improve- 
ments which have amounted to nothing 
less than epoch-making departures in 
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the plan and fittings of modern 
passenger steamships. Instances of 
such improvements were afforded by 
the Britannicand the Germanic, and later 
by the Zeu¢onic and the Majestic, all of 
which were monuments to Mr. Pirrie’s 
progressive spirit; while the culmin- 
ating point of advancement and per- 
fection has been still more recently 
reached in the colossal Oceanic, the 
successful launching of which, in Jan- 
uary, 1899, brought home to the world 
the fact that at last even the mighty 
Great Eastern had been eclipsed. 
Since then the Ce/¢ic, an even larger 
vessel, has been floated. The names 
of the ocean giants just referred to 
remind us of the long and intimate 
business relations that have been 
maintained between Queen’s Island 
and the White Star Line. The 
relations between these two great 
concerns have always been of the most 
cordial character, and, while the great 
shipbuilders have undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the success of the equally 
famous shipowners, the latter have 
displayed to the world the splendid 
achievements of the former, and a 
community of interests has been thus 
established. These interests have been 
carefully studied on both sides by Mr. 
Pirrie and Mr. Ismay, and complete 
mutual confidence exists between these 
gentlemen — the one_ representing 
modern. shipbuilding in its most 
advanced condition, the other personi- 
fying the highest attainment of steam- 
ship enterprise. 

The building of vessels upon com- 
mission terms was the original con- 
ception of Messrs. Harland & Wolff, 
and with such satisfactory results has 
this system of doing business been 
pursued, that by far the greater portion 
of the shipbuilding entrusted to Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff by their many clients 
at home and abroad, is placed in their 
hands upon these terms. To this fact 
Mr. Pirrie has more than once, with 
characteristic modesty, attributed 
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much of the success of the firm over 
which he presides with such masterly 
ability and judgment. He argues that 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff have been 
allowed such a free hand in their work 
that they have been enabled to keep 
very high ideals in view, and to aim 
constantly at their realization. 

Harland & Wolff employ over 11,000 
men, pay $70,000 a week in wages, and 
last year established a record for ton- 
nage output with nearly 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Pirrie was for several years 
Lord Mayor of Belfast. As such he 
was brought into contact with some 
notable visitors, including the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Cadogan ), and the 
Duke and Duchess of York who 
visited Belfast in 1897. In the latter 
year he was sworn in as a Privy 
Councillor, the highest honour which 
may be given to a subject of the 
British Crown. He is an LL.D. of 
the Royal University of Ireland. 

Mr. Pirrie is a Justice of the Peace 
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for the City of Belfast and for the 


Counties of Down and Antrim. He is 
also a High Sheriff of County Down, 
and was High Sheriff of Antrim in 1898. 
Among the many other offices he fills 
are those of a Harbour Commissioner, 
a Director of the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway, a Governor of the 
Royal Academical Institution, and a 
Governor of the District Lunatic Asy- 
lum. Rarely, it may be truly said, have 
so many and such varied aptitudes been 
blended together in one personality as 
are found in that of this distinguished 
citizen of Belfast. ¢ 

A great naval architect, a resourceful 
engineer, an acute and cool-headed 
man of business, an orator, a master 
of many social and economic problems, 
a public-spirited and successful civil 
administrator, Mr. Pirrie is a credit to 
Canada, the land of his birth. The 
only regret is that he did not remain 
with us, to become one of the builders 
of this new nation. 
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3 By A.E.W. MASON 


| Author of “The Courtship of Morrice Butler” 
“Parson Kelly.’Etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII—PLANS 
OF ESCAPE 







RESUME OF PrREvioUS CHAPTERS: Harry Feversham, son of General Feversham, of 
Surrey, is a lieutenant in an English regiment. On becoming engaged to Ethne Eustace, 
daughter of Dermod Eustace, of Ramelton, Donegal, Ireland, he resigns his commission. He 
announces this at a little dinner at which Captain Trench, Lieut. Willoughby and Lieut. Dur- 
rance, who himself cared something for Ethne, were present. Just after his resignation, his 
regiment is ordered to Egypt where Durrance also goes on General Graham's staff. These 
two friends have a last ride together in Hyde Park—Durrance sails for Egypt and Feversham 
goes to Ireland, where there is to be a ball to celebrate the engagement. On the evening of 
this great event, Feversham receives by post a box containing three white feathers and three 
visiting cards bearing names of brother officers. They had deemed him a coward who would 
resign his commission on the eve of war. Feversham talks of the affair with Ethne, explain- 
ing that all his life he had been afraid that some day he should play the coward. For that 
reason, and because of his engagement, he had resigned. She returns the little box of feath- 
ers to him, and lo! he finds she has added a fourth from her fan. The engagement is ended 
and Harry Feversham disappears, but not before communicating to his mother's friend, Lieu- 
tenant Sutch, that some day he hopes to win back his honour. 

After three years’ service in Egypt, Durrance returns to London and is surprised to hear 
of the broken engagement and of Harry Feversham’s disappearance. 
stances, he feels free to visit Ethne Eustace at her home in Donegal. 
his suit unsuccessfully. He returns to his post at Wadi Halfa. 
Feversham is learning Arabic in Upper Egypt. 

Another June comes round; Durrance returns to England for another furlough, but 
makes no progress with his suit. He goes back to Egypt. 

Still another June comes round; and two letters cross in the Mediterranean. One is from 
Ethne to Col. Durrance, saying that she has reconsidered the matter and will marry him upon , 
his return to England. The other is from Col. Durrance to Ethne, in which he tells her that 
a sunstroke has deprived him of his eye-sight. Ethne had learned of Durrance’s misfortune 
by cablegram from a friend of his and immediately sent her letter, thinking Durrance would 
not know of the cablegram. 

The self-sacrificing fiancée meets her lover, on his return to England, at the home of 
their mutual friend, Mrs. Adair. Shortly afterwards Capt. Willoughby brings Ethne one of 
the four feathers with a strange story of how Harry Feversham has redeemed it by a gallant 
deed in Egypt. Her old affection and regard for Harry is thus awakened, and even her blind 
lover notices the change in her. His blindness makes him all the more susceptible to changes 
in tone and spirit. He tells her of meeting Harry at Tewfikieh on the Nile, disguised as a 
musician and attempting to play a zither. The tune was a mere memory of Ethne’s favourite 
piece, the Musoline Overture, and was wretchedly played. Finally, Durrance guesses the 
story of the feathers, partly by what he learns from Mrs. Adair, who is secretly jealous of 
Ethne, and partly from General Feversham whom he visits. He begins to understand. 

Durrance then visits Lieutenant Sutch and tells him that he has guessed the story of the 
feathers, explaining that he desires to bring Feversham back to the woman whom both love. 

Sutch agrees to go in quest of him. In the meantime, Feversham and Trench are in that 
terrible prison, the House of Stone at Omdurman. 










Under the circum- 
He does so, and presses 
In the meantime Harry 

























FOR three days Feversham rambled fought in front of Feversham in the 

and wandered in his talk, and for House of Stone. But on the fourth 
three days Trench fetched him water morning Feversham waked tohis senses 
from the Nile, shared his food with and looking up saw above him the face 
him and ministered to his wants; of Trench. At first he put out a weak 
for three nights, too, he stood and arm and thrust it aside as though it 
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were a part of his delirium—one of 
those nightmare faces which had grown 
big, and had come very close to him in 
the dark nights when he was a boy. 
But as he lay in the shadow of the 
prison-house, the hard blue sky, the 
brown bare-trampled soil and the fig- 
ures of his fellow prisoners dragging 
their chains or lying prone upon the 
ground in some extremity of sickness, 
conveyed their meaning to him. He 
turned to Trench, caught at him as if he 
feared the next moment would snatch 
him out of reach, and smiled. 

** You have been here a long while.” 

‘¢ Three years.” 

Feversham looked round the zaree- 
ba. ‘‘ Three years of it,” he murmur- 
ed. ‘‘I was afraid that I might not 
find you.” 

Trench nodded. 

‘‘The nights are the worst, the 
nights in there. It’s a wonder any 
man lives through a week of them. 
Yet I have lived through a thousand 
nights.” And even to him who had 
endured, the experience seemed incred- 
ible. ‘‘A thousand nights of the 
House of Stone!” he exclaimed. 

‘* But we may go down to the Nile 
by daytime,” said Feversham, and he 
started up with alarm as he gazed at 
the thorn zareeba. ‘‘ Surely we are 
allowed so much liberty. I was told 
so.” 

‘‘ And it’s true,” returned Trench. 
‘‘Look!” He pointed to the bowl of 
water at his side. ‘‘I filled that at 
the Nile this morning.” 

‘*]T must go,” said Feversham, and 
he lifted himself up from the ground. 
‘¢] must go this morning,” and since 
he spoke with a raised voice and a 
manner of excitement, Trench whis- 
pered to him. 

‘*Hush. There are many prisoners 
here, and amongst them many tale- 
bearers.” 

Feversham sank back on to the 
ground as much from weakness as in 
obedience to Trench’s warning. 

‘* But they cannot understand what 
we say,” he objected in a voice from 
which the excitement had suddenly 
gone, 
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‘* They can see that we talk toge- 
ther and earnestly. Idris would know 
of it within the hour, the Khalifa be- 
fore sunset. There would be heavier 
fetters and the cambag if we spoke at 
all. Lie still. You are weak, and I 
too am very tired. We will sleep and 
later in the day we shall go together 
down to the Nile.” 

Trench lay down beside Feversham, 
and in a moment was asleep. Fever- 
sham watched him, and saw, now that 
his features were relaxed, the marks of 
those three years very plainly in his 
face. It was towards noon before he 
awoke. 

‘‘There is no one to bring you 
food?” he asked, and Feversham an- 
swered : 

“Yes. A boy should come. 
should bring news as well.” 

They waited until the gate of the 
zareeba was opened and the friends or 
women of the prisoners entered. At 
once that enclosure became a cage of 
wild beasts. The gaolers took their 
dole at the outset. Little more of the 
‘*aseeda”—that moist and pounded 
cake of dhurra which was the staple 
diet—than was sufficient to support life 
was allowed to reach the prisoners, and 
even for that, the strong fought with 
the weak and the group of four did 
battle with the group of three. From 
every corner men gaunt and thin as 
skeletons, hopped and leaped as quick- 
ly as the weight of theirchains would al- 
low them towards the entrance. Here 
one weak with starvation tripped and 
fell, and once fallen lay prone in a 
stolid despair, knowing that for him 
there would be no meal that day. 
Others seized upon the messengers 
who brought the food, tore it from 
their hands, though the whips of the 
gaolers laid their backs open. There 
were thirty gaolers to guard that en- 
closure, each armed with his rhino- 
ceros-hedge cambag, but there was the 
one moment in each day when the cam- 
bag was neither feared nor, as it seem- 
ed, felt. 


He 


Amongst the food-bearers one boy 


sheltered himself behind the rest and 
gazed irresolutely about the zareeba. 


























it was not long, however, before he 
was detected, he was knocked down, 
his food snatched from his hands, but 
the boy had his lungs and his screams 
brought Idris es Saier himself upon 
the three men who had attacked him. 
‘*For whom do you come ?” asked 
Idris, as he thrust the prisoners aside. 
‘For Joseppi, the Greek,” answer- 
ed the boy, and Idris pointed to the 
corner where Feversham lay. The boy 
advanced, holding out his empty hands 
as though explaining how it was that 
he brought no food. But he came 
quite close and, squatting at Fever- 
sham’s side, continued to explain with 
words. And as he spoke he loosed 
a gazelle skin which was fastened 
about his waist beneath his jibbeh, and 
he left it: by Feversham’s. side. The 
gazelle skin contained a chicken, and 
upon that Feversham and Trench 
breakfasted and dined and supped. An 
hour later they were allowed to pass 


-out of the zareeba and make their way 


to the Nile. They walked slowly and 
with many halts, and during one of 
these Trench said: 

‘* We can talk here.” 

Below them at the water’s edge some 
of the prisoners were unloading dhows, 
others were paddling knee-deep in the 
muddy water. The gaolers were with- 
in view, but not within earshot. 

‘Yes, we can talk here. Why have 
you come ?” 

‘*] was captured in the desert on 
the Arabian road,” said Feversham, 
slowly$ 

‘‘ Yes, masquerading as a lunatic 
musician who had wandered out of 
Wadi Halfa with a zither. 1 know. 
But you were captured by your own 
deliberate wish. You came to join me 
in Omdurman. I know.” 

‘*How do you know?” 

““You told me. During the last 
three days you have told me much,” 
and Feversham looked about him sud- 
denly in alarm. ‘‘ Very much,” con- 
tinued Trench. ‘‘ You came to join 
me because five years ago I sent you 
a white feather.” 

‘‘And was that all I told you?” 
asked Feversham anxiously. 
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‘*No,” Trench replied, and he 

dragged out the word. He sat up 
while Feversham lay on his side, and 
he looked towards the Nile in front of 
him, holding his head between his 
hands so that he could not see or be 
seen by Feversham. ‘‘ No, that was 
not all—you spoke of a girl—the same 
girl of whom you spoke when we 
dined with you a long while ago. I 
know her name now—her Christian 
name. She was with you when the 
feathers came. I had not thought of 
that possibility. She gave you a 
fourth feather to add to our three. I 
am sorry.” 

There was a silence of some length 
and then Feversham said s‘owly : 

‘Tam not sorry. I meaa I am not 
sorry that she was present when the 
feathers came. I think, on the whole, 
that I am rather glad. She gave me 
the fourth feather, itis true, but I am 
glad of that as well. For without her 
presence, without that fourth feather, 
snapped from her fan, I might have 
given upthere and then. Who knows? 
I doubt if I could have stood up to 
those three long years in Suakin. I 
used to see you and Durrance and 
Willoughby and many men who had 
once been my friends, and you were 
all going about the work which I was 
used to. You can’t think how the 
mere routine of a regiment to which 
one had become accustomed and 
which one cursed heartily enough when 
one had to put up with it, appealed as 
something very desirable. I could so 
easily have slipped on to a boat and 
gone back to Suez. And the chance 
for which | waited never came—for 
three years.” 

‘You saw us?” said Trench. 
‘*And you gave no sign?” 

‘* How would you have taken it if I 
had?” And Trench was silent. ‘‘No, 
I saw you, but I was careful that you 
should not see me. I doubt if I could 
have endured without the recollection 
of that night at Ramelton, without the 
feel of the fourth feather to keep the 
recollection actual and recent in my 


thoughts. I should never have gone 


down from Obak into Berber. I 
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should certainly never have joined you 
in Omdurman.” 

Trench turned quickly towards his 
companion. 

‘« She would be glad to hear you say 
that,” he said. ‘‘I have no doubt she 
is sorry, sorry as 1 am.” 

‘« There is no reason that she should 
be or that you either should be sorry. 
I don’t blame you, or her,” and in his 
turn he was silent and looked towards 
the river. The air was shrill with 
cries, the shore was thronged with a 
motley of Arabs and Negroes, dressed 
in their long robes of blue and yellow 
and dirty brown, the work of unload- 
ing the dhows went busily on ; across 
the river and beyond its fork the palm 
trees of Khartum stood up against the 
cloudless sky; and the sun behind 
them was moving down to the west. 
In afew hours would come the hor- 
rors of the House of Stone. But they 
were both thinking of the elms by the 
Lennon river, and a hall of which the 
door stood open to the cool night, and 
which echoed softly to the music of a 
waltz, while a girl and a man stood 


with three white feathers fallen upon 


the floor between them; the one 
man recollected, the other imagined it, 
and to both of them the picture was 
equally vivid. Feversham smiled at last. 

‘Perhaps she has now seen Wil- 
loughby, perhaps she has now taken 
his feather.” 

Trench held out his hand to his com- 
panion. 

‘*T will take mine back now.” 

Feversham shook his head. 

‘No, not yet,” and Trench’s face 
suddenly lighted up. A hope, which 
had struggled up in his hopeless breast, 
during the three days and nights of his 
watch, a hope which he had striven to 
repress for very fear lest it might prove 
false, sprang again to life. 

‘*Not yet—then you Aave a plan for 
our escape,” and the anxiety suddenly 
returned to Feversham’s face. 

‘*T said nothing of it,” he pleaded, 
‘tell me that! When I was delirious 
in the prison there, I said nothing of 
it, I breathed no word of it? I told 
you of the four feathers, I told you of 
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Ethne, but of your escape I said noth- 
ing.” 

‘‘Not a single word. So that I my- 
self was in doubt, and did not dare to 
believe,” and Feversham’s anxiety died 
away. He had spoken with his hand 
trembling upon Trench’s arm, and his 
voice itself trembled with alarm. 

‘* You see, if I spoke of that in the 
House of Stone,” he exclaimed, ‘1 
mighthave spoken of it in Dongola. For 
in Dongola as well as in Omdurman | 
was delirious. But I didn’t, you say, 
not here, at all events. So perhaps 
not there either. I was afraid that | 
should—how I was afraid! There was 
a woman in Dongola who spoke some 
English, very little, but enough. She 
had been in the ‘ Kauneesa’ of Khar- 
tum when Gordon ruled there. She 
was sent to question me. I didn’t 
have the best of times in Dongola.” 

Trench interrupted him in a lowvoice. 
‘*] know. You told me things which 
made me shiver,’’ and he caught hold 
of Feversham’s arm and thrust the 
loose sleeve back. Feversham’s 
scarred wrists confirmed the tale. 

‘* Well, I felt myself getting light- 
headed there. I made up my mind 
that of your escape I must let no hint 
slip. So I tried to think of something 
else with all my might, when I wasgo- 
ing off my head.” And he laughed a 
little to himself. 

‘‘That was why you heard me talk 
of Ethne,” he exclaimed. 

Trench was nursing his knees and 
looking straight in front of him. He 
had paid no heed to Feversham’s last 
words. He had dared now to give his 
hopes their way. 

**So it’s true,” he said, in a quiet 
wondering voice. ‘‘ There will be a 
morning when we shall not drag our- 
selves out of the House of Stone. 
There will be nights when we shall 
sleep in beds, actually in beds. There 
will be—’”’ He stopped with a sort of 
shy air like a man on the brink of a 
confession. ‘‘ There will be—some- 
thing more,” he said lamely, and then 
he got up onto his feet. 

‘* We have sat here too long. 
us go forward.” 
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They moved a hundred yards nearer 
to the river and sat down again. 

‘* You have more thana hope. You 
have a plan of escape? Trench asked 
eagerly. 

‘* More than a plan,” returned Fev- 
ersham. ‘‘ The preparations are made. 
There are camels waiting in the desert 
ten miles west of Omdurman.” 

‘*Now?” exclaimed Trench, ‘‘ Now?” 

‘‘ Yes, man, now. There are rifles 
and ammunition buried near the cam- 
els, provisions and water kept in readi- 
ness. ‘We travel by Metemneh, where 
fresh camels wait, from Metemneh to 
Berber. There we cross the Nile; 
camels are waiting for us five miles 
from Berber. From Berber we ride in 
through Kokub to Suakin.”’ 

‘* When?” exclaimed Trench. ‘‘ Oh 
when, when ?” 

‘* When I have strength enough to 
sit a horse for ten miles, a camel for a 
week,’’ answered Feversham. ‘‘ How 
soon will that be? Not long, Trench, 
I promise you not long,” and he rose 
up from the ground. 

‘“*As you get up,” he continued, 
‘*ylance round. You will see a man 
in a blue linen dress, loitering between 
us and the gaol. As we came past 
him, he made me a sign. I did not 
return it. I shall return it on the day 
when we escape.” 

‘* He will wait ?” 

‘*Fora month. We must manage 
on one night during that month to es- 
cape from the House of Stone. We 
can signal him to bring help. A pass- 
age might be made in one night 
through that wall, the stones are loose- 
ly built.” 

They walked a little further and 
came to the water’s edge. There 
amidst the crowd they spoke again of 
their escape, but with the air of men 
amused at what went on about therm. 

‘* There is a better way than break- 
ing through the wall,” said Trench, 
and he uttered a laugh as he spoke and 
pointed to a prisoner with a great load 
upon his back, who had fallen upon his 
face in the water, and encumbered by 
his fetters, pressed down by his load, 
was vainly struggling to lift himself 
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again. ‘* There is a better way. You 
have money ?” 

‘* Ai, ai!” shouted Feversham, roar- 
ing with laughter, as the prisoner half 
rose and soused again. ‘‘ I have some 
concealed on me. Idris took what I 
did not conceal.” 

**Good!” said Trench. ‘‘ Idris will 
come to you to-day or to-morrow. He 
will talk to you of the goodness of 
Allah, who had brought you out of 
the wickedness of the world to 
the holy city of Omdurman. He 
will tell you at great length of the 
peril of your soul and of the only 
means of averting it, and he will wind 
up with a few significant sentences 
about his starving family. If you come 
to the aid of his starving family and 
bid him take five dollars of your store, 
you may get permission to sleep in the 
zareeba outside the prison. Be con- 
tent with that for a night or two. 
Then he will come to you again, and 
again you will assist his starving fam- 
ily, and this time you will ask for per- 
mission for me to sleep in the open 
too. Come! There’s Idris shepherd- 
ing us home.” 

It fell out as Trench had predicted. 
Idris read Feversham an abnormal 
lecture that afternoon. Feversham 
learned that now God loved him; and 
how Hicks Pasha’s army had been des- 
troyed. The holy angels had done 
that, not a single shot was fired, not a 
single spear thrown by the Mahdi’s 
soldiers. The spears flew from their 
hands by the angels’ guidance and 
pierced the unbelievers. At last came 
the exordium about the starving chil- 
dren, and Feversham begged Idris to 
take the dollars. 

That night Feversham slept in the 
open, and two nights later Trench 
joined him. Overhead was a clear 
sky and the blazing stars. 

‘* Only three more days,” said Fev- 
ersham, and he heard his companion 
draw in a long breath. For a while 
they lay side by side in silence, and 
then Trench said: 

‘* Are you awake ?” 
“You” 


‘* Well,” and with some hesitation 
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he made that confession which he had 
repressed on the day when they sat 
upon the foreshore of the Nile. ‘‘Each 
man has his particular weak spot of 
sentiment I suppose. I have mine. 
Perhaps you will laugh at it. It isn’t 
merely that I loathe this squalid, shade- 
less, vile town of Omdurman, or the 
horrors of its prison. It isn’t merely 
that I hate the emptiness of those de- 
sert wastes. It isn’t merely that I am 
sick of the palm trees of Khartum, 
or these chains or the whips of the 
gaolers. But there’s something more. 
I want to die at home—not merely in 
my own country, but in my own par- 
ish, and be buried there under the trees 
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I am familiar with, in the sight of the 
church and the houses, and the trout- 
stream where I fished when I was a 
boy. You'll laugh no doubt.” 

Feversham was not laughing. The 
words had a queer ring of familiarity 
to him, and he knew why. They never 
had actually been spoken to him, but 
they might have been, and by Ethne 
Eustace. 

‘*No, I am not laughing,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I understand.” And he 
spoke with a warmth of tone which 
rather surprised Trench. And indeed 
an actual friendship sprang up be- 
tween the two, and it dated from that 
night. 


— S 


CHAPTER XXIV—THE ESCAPE 


- HREE more days,” said Fever- 
sham. 

‘* Three more days,” Trench repeat- 
ed ; and both men fell asleep with these 
words upon their lips. But the next 
morning Trench waked up and com- 


plained of a fever, and the fever rapid- 
ly gained upon him, so that before the 
afternoon had come he was light-head- 
ed, and those services which he had 
performed for Feversham, Feversham 
had now to perform for him. 

‘In a few days he will be well,” 


” 


said Feversham. ‘‘ It is nothing. 

‘*It is Umm Sabbah,” answered Ib- 
rahim, shaking his head, that terrible 
typhus fever which struck down so 
many in that infected gaol, and carried 
them off upon the seventh day. Fev- 
ersham refused to believe. ‘‘ It is no- 
thing,” he repeated in a sort of passion- 
ate obstinacy, but in his mind there ran 
perpetually another question, ‘* Will 
the men with the camels wait ?”’ Each 
day as he went down to the Nile he 
saw the man in the blue robe at his 
post ; each day the man made his sign, 
and each day Feversham gave no an- 
swer. Meanwhile, with Ibrahim’s 
help he nursed Trench. The boy came 
daily to the prison with food; he was 
sent out to buy tamarinds, dates and 
roots, out of which Ibrahim brewed 


cooling draughts. Together they car- 
ried Trench trom shade to shade as the 
sun moved across the zareeba; some 
further assistance was provided for the 
starving family of Idris, and the forty 
pound chains which Trench wore con- 
sequently removed; he was given 
vegetable marrow soaked in salt water, 
his mouth was packed with butter, his 
body anointed and wrapped close in 
camel-cloths. The fever took its 
course, and on the seventh day Ibra- 
him said : 

‘* This is the last. To-night he will 
die.” 

‘* No,” replied Feversham. 
is impossible. ‘In his own parish,’ 
he said. ‘ Beneath the trees he was 
familiar with’; not here, no,’’ and he 
spoke again with a passionate obstin- 
acy. He was no longer thinking of 
the man in the blue robe outside the 
prison walls or of the chances of 
escape. The fear that the third feather 
would never be brought back to Ethne, 
that she would never have the oppor- 
tunity to take back the fourth of her 
own free will, no longer troubled him. 
Even that great hope of ‘‘the after- 
wards ” was for the moment banished 
from his mind. He thought only of 
Trench and the few awkward words he 
had spoken in the corner of the zareeba 
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on the first night when they lay side by 
side under the sky. ‘‘ No,” he repeat- 
ed, ‘‘he must not die here.” And 
through all that day and night he 
watched by Trench’s side the long hard 
battle between life and death. At one 
moment it seemed that the three years 
of the House of Stone must win the 
victory; at another that Trench’s 
strong constitution and wiry frame 
would get the better of the three years. 

For that night, at all events, they 
did, and the struggle was prolonged. 
Even Ibrahim began to gain hope, and 
on the thirteenth day Trench slept and 
did not ramble during his sleep, and 
when he waked it was with a clear 
head. He found himself alone and so 
swathed in camel-cloths that he could 
not stir, but the heat of the day was 
past, and the shadow of the House of 
Stone lay black upon the sand of the 
zareeba. He had not any wish to stir, 
and he lay wondering idly how long he 
had been ill. While he wondered he 
heard the shouts of the gaolers, the 
cries of the prisoners outside the 
zareeba and in the direction of the 
river. The gate was opened and the 
prisoners flocked in. Feversham walk- 
ed straight to Trench’s corner, 

‘* Thank God!” hecried. ‘‘ I would 
not have left you, but I was compelled. 
We have been unloading boats all day,” 
and he dropped in fatigue by Trench’s 
side. 

‘* How long have I lain ill?” asked 
Trench. 

‘Thirteen days.” 

‘*It will be a month before I can 
travel. You must go, Feversham. 
You must leave me here and go while 
you stillcan. Perhaps when you come 
to Assouan you can do something for 
me. [could not move. You will go 
to-morrow ? ” 

‘“No, I shall not go without you,” 
answered Feversham. ‘‘In any case. 
As it is, it is too late.” 

‘*Too late?” Trench repeated; he 
took in the meaning of words but slow- 
ly, he was almost reluctant to be dis- 
turbed by their mere sound; he wish- 
ed just to lie idle for a long time in the 
cool of the sunset. But gradually the 
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import of what Feversham had said 
forced itself into his mind. 

‘*Too late. Then the man in the 
blue gown has gone?” 

‘Yes. He spoke to me yesterday. 
The camel men would wait no longer. 
They were afraid of detection and 
meant to return whether we went with 
them or not.” 

** You should have gone with them!” 
said Trench. For himself he did not 
at that moment care whether he was 
to live in the prison all his life, so long 
as he was allowed quietly to lie where 
he was for a long time, and it was 
without any expression of despair that 
he added: ‘*So our one chance is 
lost.” 

‘* No, deferred,” replied Feversham. 
‘* The man who watched by the river 
in the blue gown brought me paper, a 
pen and some wood-soot mixed with 
water. He was able to drop them by 
my side as I lay upon the ground. I 
hid them beneath my jibbeh and last 
night—there was a moon last night—I 
wrote to a Greek merchant at Assouan. 
I gave him the letter this afternoon and 
he has gone. He will deliver it and re- 
ceive money. In six months, in a 
year at the latest, he will be back in 
Omdurman.” 

‘* Very likely,” said Trench. ‘* He 
will ask for another letter so that he 
may receive money and again he will 
say that in six months ora year he will 
be back in Omdurman._! know these 
people.” 

*“You do not know Abou Fatma. 
He was Gordon’s servant over there, 
before Khartum fell. He has been 
mine since. He came with me to Obak 
and waited there while I went downto 
Berber. He risked his life in coming 
to Omdurman at all. Within a year 
he will be back you may be very sure.” 

Trench did not continue the argu- 
ment. He let his eyes wander about 
the enclosure and they settled at last 
upon a pile of newly-turned earth 
which lay in one corner. 

‘What are they digging ?” he ask- 
ed. 

‘© A well,” answered Feversham. 
“A well?” said Trench fretfu'ly, 
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‘‘and so close to the Nile? 
What’s the object ?” 

Feversham could not answer him, 
but within a few days an answer was 
forthcoming. A high wall was to be 
built about the House of Stone. Too 
many prisoners had escaped in their 
fetters along the Nile bank. Hence- 
forward they were to be kept from 
year’s beginning to year’s end within 
the wall. They built it themselves of 
mud bricks dried in the sun. Fever- 
sham took his share in the work, and 
Trench, as soon almost as he could 
stand, was joined with him. 

‘*Here’s our last hope gone,’’ he 
said, and though Feversham did not 
openly agree, in spite of himself his 
heart began to consent. 

For six months the two men lived in 
this enclosure, at the mercy of the 
whims of Idris es Saier. At one time 
they would be freed from the heavier 
shackles and allowed to sleep in the 
open ; at another without reason these 
privileges would be withdrawn, and 
they struggled for their lives within the 
House of Stone. But at the end of six 
months there came an order from the 
Khalifa that both men should be em- 
ployed in the powder factory. They 
heard the order each with an impassive 
countenance, but there was the same 
question leaping in their minds, ‘‘ Has 
our chance come?” 

The powder factory lay in the north- 
ward part of the town and on the bank 
of the Nile just beyond the limits of 
the great mud wall, and at the back 
of the slave market. Every morning 
the two prisoners were let out from 
the prison door, they tramped along 
the river bank on the outside of the 
town wall, and came into the powder 
factory past the storehouses of the 
Khalifa’s bodyguard. Every evening 
they went back by the same road to 
the House of Stone. No guard was 
sent with them, since flight seemed 
impossible, and each journey that they 
made they looked anxiously for the 
man in the blue robe. But the months 
passed and May brought with it the 
summer. 

‘Something has happened to Abou 
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Fatma,” said Feversham. ‘‘ He has 
been caught at Berber, perhaps. In 
some way he has been delayed.” 

‘* He will not come,” said Trench. 

But towards the end of May, Fever- 
sham had news that others were work- 
ing for his escape. As they passed 
in the dusk of one evening between the 
storehouses and the wall, a man in the 
shadow of one of the narrow alleys 
whispered to them to stop. Trench 
knelt down upon the ground and ex- 
amined his foot as though a stone had 
cut it, and as he kneeled the man 
walked past them and dropped a slip 
of paper at their feet. He was a Su- 
akin merchant who hada booth in the 
grain market of Omdurman. Trench 
picked up the paper and limped on, 
with Feversham at his side. There 
was no address or name upon the out- 
side, and as soon as they had left the 
houses behind and had only the wall 
upon their right and the Nile upon 
their left, Trench sat down again. 
There was a crowd about the water’s 
edge, men passed up and down be- 
tween the crowd and them. Trench 
took his foot into his lap and examin- 
ed the sole. But at the same time he 
unfolded the paper in the hollow of his 
hand and read the contents aloud : 

‘*A man will bring to you a box of 
matches. When he comes, trust him. 
Sutcu.” And _ he asked, ‘* Who is 
Sutch ?” 

‘‘A great friend of mine,” said Fever- 
sham. ‘‘ He is in Egypt, then! Does 
he say where?” 

‘*No, but since Mohamed Ali, the 
grain merchant, dropped the paper we 
may be sure he is at Suakin. A man 
with a box of matches! Think, we 
may meet him to-night!" 

But it was a month later when an 
Arab pushed past them on the bank 
and said, ‘‘I am the man with the 
matches. To-morrow by the store- 
houses at this hour,’’ and as he walked 
past them he dropped a box of colour- 
ed matches on the ground. Feversham 
stooped instantly. : 

‘© Don’t touch them,” said Trench, 
and he pressed the box into the ground 
with his foot and walked on. 
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‘*Sutch!” exclaimed Feversham. 
‘*So he comes to our help! But did 
he know that I was here?” 

They slept brokenly that night, and 
every time they waked it was witha 
dim consciousness that something great 
and wonderful had happened. And 
Feversham, as he lay upon his back 
and gazed upwards at the stars, had a 
fancy that he had fallen asleep in the 
garden of Broad Place on the Surrey 
hills, and that he had but to raise his 
head to see the dark pines upon his 
right hand and his left, and but to look 
behind him to see the gables of the 
house against the sky. Trench waked 
up at dawn with a great fear on his 
face. 

‘* Suppose they keep us here to-day,” 
he whispered, plucking at Feversham. 

‘* Why should they?” answered 
Feversham, but the same fear caught 
hold of him and they sat dreading the 
appearance of Idris lest he should have 
some such new order to deliver. But 
he crossed the yard and unbolted the 
prison door without a look at them. 
Fighting, screaming, jammed together 
in the entrance, pulled back, thrust 
forward, the captives struggled out 
into the air, and amongst them was 
one who ran, foaming at the mouth, 
and dashed his head against the wall. 

‘*He is mad!” said Trench, as the 
gaolers secured him, and since Trench 
was unmanned that morning he began 
to speak rapidly and almost with in- 
coherence. ‘‘That’s what I have 
feared. That I should go mad. Should 
die—even here—one could put up with 
that, without overmuch regret, but to 
go mad!” and he shivered as his fear 
took hold of him. ‘‘If this man with 
the matches proves false to us, Fever- 
sham, I shall be near to it—very near 
toit. A manoneday; a raving, foaming 
idiot the next, a thing to be put away 
out of sight, out of hearing. God, 
but that’s horrible!” and he dropped 
his head between his hands, and dared 
not look up until Idris crossed to them 
and bade them go. What work they 
did in the factory that day neither 
knew. They were only aware that the 
hours passed with an extraordinary 
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slowness, but the evening came at 
last. 

‘* Among the storehouses,” said 
Trench. They dived into the first alley 
which they passed, and turning a cor- 
ner saw the man who had brought the 
matches. 

‘*T am Abdel Kader,” he began at 
once, ‘‘ who have come to arrange for 
your escape. But at present flight is 
impossible,” and Trench swayed upon 
his feet as he heard the word. 

‘Impossible ?” asked Feversham. 

“Yes. I brought three camels to 
Omdurman, of which two have died. 
The Effendi at Suakin gave me money 
but not enough. I could not arrange 
for relays, but if you will give me a 
letter to the Effendi telling him to give 
me two hundred pounds, then I will 
have everything ready and come again 
within three months.” 

Trench turned his back so that his 
companion might not see his face. All 
his spirit had gone from him at this 
last stroke of fortune. The truth was 
clear to him, appallingly clear. Abdel 
Kader was not going to risk his life ; 
he would be the shuttle between Om- 
durman and Suakin as long as Fever- 
sham cared to write letters and Sutch 
to pay money. But the shuttle would 
do no weaving. 

‘*T have no means to write,” said 
Feversham, and Abdel Kader produced 
them. 

‘** Be quick,” he said, ‘‘ write quick- 
ly, lest we be discovered,” and Fever- 
sham wrote—but though he wrote as 
Abdel suggested the truth was as clear 
to him as to Trench. 

‘‘ There is the letter,” he said, and 
he handed it to Abdel, and, taking 
Trench by the arm, walked without 
another word away. 

They passed out of the alley and 
came again to the great mud wall. It 
was sunset; to their left the river 
gleamed with the changing lights, 
here it ran the colour of an olive, there 
rose pink, and here again a brilliant 
green; above their heads the stars 
were coming out; in the east it was 
already dusk, and behind them in the 
town drums were beginning to beat 
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with their barbaric monotone. Both 
men walked with their chins sunk upon 
their breasts, their eyes upon the 
ground. They had come to the end of 
hope, they were possessed with a leth- 
argy of despair. Feversham thought 
not at all of the pine trees on the Sur- 
rey hills, nor did Trench have any 
dread that something in his head would 
snap and that which made him maa 
be reft from him. They walked slowly 
as though their fetters had grown ten 
times their weight, and without a word. 
So stricken, indeed, were they that a 
man turned and kept pace beside them, 
and neither noticed his presence. Ina 
few moments he spoke :— 

‘* The camels are ready in the desert, 
ten miles to the west.” 

But he spoke in so low a voice, and 
those to whom he spoke were so ab- 
sorbed in misery that the words passed 
unheard. He repeated them, and Fev- 
ersham looked up. Quite slowly their 
meaning broke in on Feversham’s mind, 
quite slowly he recognized the man 
who uttered them. 

‘* Abou Fatma,” he said. 


‘* Hoosh!’”’ returned Abou Fatma, 
‘* the camels are ready.” 

‘Now? *’ 

‘* Now.” 

Trench leaned against the wall with 
his eyes closed and the face of a sick 


man. It seemed that he would swoon 
and Feversham took him by the arm. 

‘*Is it true ?”” Trench asked faintly 
and before Feversham could answer 
Abou Fatma went on: 

‘* Walk forward very slowly. Before 
you reach the end of the wall it will be 
dusk. Draw your cloaks over your 
heads, wrap these rags about your 
chains so that they do not rattle. Then 
turn and come back; go close to the 
water beyond the storehouses. I will 
be there with a man to remove your 
chains. But keep your faces well cov- 
ered, and do not stop. He will think 
you slaves.”’ 

With that he passed some rags to 
them, holding his hands behind his 
back, while they stood close to him. 


Then he turned and hurried back. 
Very slowly Feversham and Trench 
walked forward in the direction of the 
prison, the dusk crept across the river, 
mounted the long slope of sand, en- 
veloped them. They sat down and 
quickly wrapped the rags about their 
chains and secured them there. From 
the west the colours of the sunset had 
altogether faded. The darkness gath- 
ered quickly about them. They turned 
and walked back along the road they 
had conve. The drums were more 
numerous now, and about the wall 
there rose a glare of light. By the 
time they had reached the water’s 
edge opposite the storehouses it was 
dark. Abou Fatma was already wait- 
ing with his blacksmith. The chains 
were knocked off without a word 
spoken. 

‘““Come,” said Abou. ‘‘ There will 
be no moon to-night. How long before 
they discover you are gone ?” 

‘*Who knows? Perhaps already 
Idris has missed us. Perhaps he will 
not till the morning. There are many 
prisoners.” 

They ran up the slope of sand, be- 
tween the quarters of the tribes, across 
the narrow width of the city, through 
the cemetery. On the far side of the 
cemetery stood a disused house, a man 
rose up in the doorway as they ap- 
proached and went in. 

‘‘Wait here,” said Abou Fatma, 
and he, too, went into the house. In 
a moment both men came back and 
each one led a camel and made it 
kneel. 

‘*Mount,”’ saidAbou Fatma. ‘Bring 
its head round and hold it as you 
mount.” 

‘*T know the trick,’’ said Trench. 

Feversham climbed up behind him, 
the two Arabs mounted the second 
camel. 

‘*Ten miles to the west,’ said Abou 
Fatma, and he struck the camel on the 
flanks. 

Behind them the glare of the lights 
dwindled, the tapping of the drums 
diminished. 
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‘THE wind blew keen and cold from 
the north. Thecamels freshened 
by it trotted out at their fastest pace. 

‘* Quicker,” said Trench between 
his teeth. ‘* Already Idris may have 
missed us.” . 

‘‘ But, even so, there will be a search 
through the town, and the making of 
enquiries,” replied Feversham. ‘It 
will take time to get men together for 
a pursuit, and those men must fetch 
their camels, and already it is dark.” 

But though he spoke hopefully, he 
turned his head again and again to- 
wards the glare of light above Omdur- 
man. He could no longer hear the 
tapping of the drums, that was some 
consolation. But he was in a country 
of silence, where men could journey 
swiftly, and yet make no noise. There 
would be no sound of galloping horses 
to warn him that pursuit was at his 
heels. Even at that moment the Ansar 
might be riding within thirty paces, and 
Feversham strained his eyes backwards 
into the darkness and expected the 
glimmer of a white turban. Trench, 
however, never turned his head. He 
rode with his teeth set, looking for- 
ward. Yet fear was no less strong in 
him than in Feversham. Indeed, it 
was stronger, for he did not look back 
towards Omdurman, because he did 
not dare, and though his eyes were 
fixed directly in front of him, the things 
which he really saw were the narrow 
streets, the dotted fires, and men run- 
ning hither and thither among the 
houses, making their quick search for 
the two prisoners escaped from the 
House of Stone. 

Once his attention was diverted by 
a word from Feversham, and he an- 
swered without turning his head : 

‘*Whatis it?” 

‘*I no longer see the fires of Om- 
durman.” 

‘““The golden blot, eh, very low 
down?” Trench answered in an ab- 
Stracted voice. Feversham did not ask 
him to explain what his allusion meant, 
nor could Trench have disclosed why 
he had spoken them; they had come 
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THE FLIGHT 


back to him suddenly with a feeling 
that it was somehow appropriate that 
the vision which was the last thing to 
meet his eye as he set out upon his 
mission he should see again now that 
that mission was accomplished. They 
spoke no more until two figures rose 
out of the darkness in front of them, 
and Abou Fatma cried in a low voice : 

‘* [nstanna !” 

They halted their camels and made 
them kneel. 

‘* The new camels are here?” asked 
Abou Fatma, and two of the men dis- 
appeared for a few minutes and 
brought themup. Meanwhile the sad- 
dles were unfastened and removed. 

‘*They are good camels?” asked 
Feversham, as he helped to fix the 
saddles upon them. 

‘* Of the Anaf’s breed,” answered 
Abou Fatma. ‘‘ Quick! Quick!” 
and he lcoked anxiously to the east 
and listened. 

‘*The arms?” said Trench ; ‘* you 
have them? Where are they?” and 
he bent his body and searched the 
ground for them. 

‘“In a moment,” said Abou Fatma, 
but it seemed that Trench could hardly 
wait during thatmoment. Heshowed 
even more anxiety to handle the weap- 
ons than he had shown fear that he 
would be overtaken. 

‘* There is ammunition ?” he asked 
feverishly. 

‘*Yes, yes,” replied Abou Fatma, 
‘*ammunition and rifles and revolvers.” 
He led the way to a spot about twenty 
yards from the camels where some long 
desert grass rustled about their legs. 
He stooped and dug into the soft sand 
with his hands. 

‘* Here,” he said. 

Trench flung himself upon the 
ground beside him and scooped with 
both hands. In a moment or two his 
fingers touched the lock and trigger of 
a rifle, and it was as much as he could 
do to repressacry. The rifle was dug 
up, the ammunition shared. 

‘““Now,” said Trench, and _ he 
laughed with a great thrill of joy in the 
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laugh. ‘‘Now I don’t mind. Let 
them follow from Omdurman! One 
thing is certain now. I shall never go 
back there, no, not even if they over- 
take us.” 

Two of the Arabs mounted the old 
camels and rode slowly away to Om- 
durman. Abou Fatma and the other 
remained with the fugitives. They 
mounted and trotted northeastwards. 
No more than a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed since they had first halted 
at Abou Fatma’s word. 

All that night they rode through 
half grass and mimosa trees and came 
about sunrise on to flat bare ground 
broken with small hillocks. 

‘*Are the Effendi tired?” asked 
Abou Fatma. ‘‘ Will they stop and eat ?” 

‘*No, we can eat as we go.” 

Dates and bread and a draught of 
water from a zamsheyeh made up their 
meal, and they ate it as they sat their 
camels. These, indeed, now that they 
were free of the long desert grass, trot- 
ted at theirquickest pace. And at sunset 
that evening they stopped and rested 
foranhour. For daysand nights they 


rode straining their own endurance 


and that of the beasts they were 
mounted on, now upon high and rocky 
ground, now traversing a valley, and 
now upon plains of honey-coloured 
sand. Yet to each man the pace 
seemed even of the slowest. A moun- 
tain would lift itself above the rim of 
the horizon, and for so long it stood 
before their eyes, and was never a foot 
higher or an inch nearer. At times 
some men tilling a scanty patch of 
sorgoum would send their hearts leap- 
ing in their throats, and they must 
make a wide detour ; or again a cara- 
van would be sighted by the keen eyes 
of Abou Fatma, and they made their 
camels kneel and lie crouched behind a 
rock, with their loaded rifles in their 
hands. Ten miles from Abou Klea a 
relay of fresh camels awaited them, 
and upon these they travelled, keeping 
a day’s march westward of the Nile. 
Thence they passed through the desert 
country of the Abadeh, and came in 
sight of a broad grey land stretching 
across their path. 
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‘The road from Berber to Merowi,” 
said Abou Fatma. ‘‘ North of it we 
turn to the river. Wecross the road 
to-night, and, if God wills, to-morrow 
evening we shall have crossed the 
Nile.” 

All that day they lay hidden behind 
a belt of shrubs upon some high 
ground and watched the road. They 
came down and crossed it in the dark- 
ness, and for the rest of that night 
travelled hard towards the river. As 
the day broke Abou Fatma bade them 
halt. They were in a desolate open 
country whereon the smallest projec- 
tion was magnified by the surrounding 
flatness. 

‘*We must build a circle of stones,” 
said Abou Fatma, ‘‘and you must lie 
close to the ground within it. I will 
go forward to the river, and see that 
the boat is ready, and that our friends 
are prepared for us. I shall come 
back after dark.” 

They gathered the stones quickly 
and made a lowwall about a foot high; 
within this wall Feversham and Trench 
laid themselves down upon the ground 
with a water-skin and their rifles. 

‘* You have dates, too ?” said Abou 
Fatma. 

—.” 

‘Then do not stir from the hiding- 
place till I come back. I will take 
your camels and bring you back fresh 
ones in the evening.’’ And in com- 
pany with his fellow Arab he rode off 
towards the river. 

Trench and Feversham dug out the 
sand within the stones and lay down, 
watching the horizon between the in- 
terstices. For both of them perhaps 
this was the longest day of their lives. 
To Trench's thinking it was longer 
than a night in the House of Stone, 
and to Feversham longer than even 
one of those days six years back when 
he had sat in his rooms above St. 
James’s Park and waited for the night 
to fall before he dared venture out 
into the streets. They were so near 
to a large town, and the pursuit must 
needs be close behind. They had no 
shade to protect them ; all day the sun 
burnt pitilessly upon their backs, and 
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within the narrow circle of stones they 
had no room wherein to move. The 
sunset, however, at the last, the friend- 
ly darkness gathered about them, and 
a cool wind rustled through the dark- 
ness across the desert. 

‘Listen !” said Trench, and both 
men as they strained their ears heard 
the soft padding of camels very near 
at hand. A moment later a low whis- 
tle brought them out of their shelter. 

‘“We are here,” said Feversham, 
quietly. 

‘© God be thanked,”’ said Abou Fat- 
ma. ‘‘I have good news for you and 
bad news too. The boat is ready, our 
friends are waiting for us, camels are 
prepared on the caravan track by the 
river bank to Abu Hamed. But your 
escape is known, and the roads and 
the ferries are closely watched. Be- 
fore sunrise we must have struck in- 
land from the eastern bank of the 
Nile.” 

They crossed the river cautiously 
about one o’clock of the morning, and 
sunk the boat upon the far side of the 
stream. The camels were waiting for 
them, and they travelled inland, and 
more slowly than suited the anxiety of 
the fugitives. For the ground was 
thickly covered with boulders, and the 
camels could seldom proceed at any 
pace faster than a walk. Andthrough 
the next day they lay hidden again 
within a ring of stones, while the cam- 
els were removed to some high ground 
where they could graze. During the 
next night, however, they made good 
progress. Coming to the groves of Abu 
Hamed in two days, they rested for 
twelve hours there and mounted upon 
afresh relay. From Abu Hamed the 
road lay across the great Nubian Des- 
ert. 

Nowadays the traveller may journey 
through the two hundred and forty 
miles of that waterless plain of coal- 
black rocks and yellow sand, and sleep 
in his berth upon the way. The morn- 
ing will show to him perhaps a tent, a 
great pile of coal, a water tank and a 
number painted on a white signboard, 
and the stoppage of the train will in- 
form him that he has come to a station. 
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Let him put his head from the window, 
he will see the long line of telegraph 
poles reaching from the sky’s rim be- 
hind him to the sky’s rim in front, and 
huddling together, as it seems, with 
less and less space between them the 
farther they are away. Twelve hours 
will enclose the beginning and the end 
of his journey, unless the engine break 
down or the rail be blocked. But in 
the days when Feversham and Trench 
escaped from Omdurman, progression 
was not so easy a matter. They kept 
eastward of the present railway and 
along the line of wells among the hills, 
and travelling so for seven days they 
came to Shof-el-Ain, a tiny well set in 
a barren valley between featureless 
ridges, and by the side of that well 
they camped. They were in the coun- 
try of the Amrab Arabs and had come 
to an end of their peril. 

‘* We are safe,” cried Abou Fatma. 
‘*God is good. Northwards to As- 
souan, westwards to Wadi Halfa, we 
are safe!” And spreading a cloth 
upon the ground in front of the kneel- 
ing camels, he heaped dhurra before 
them. He even went so far in his 
gratitude to pat one of the animals 
upon the neck, and it immediately 
turned upon him and snarled. 

Trench reached out his hand to Fev- 
ersham. 

‘* Thank you,” he said simply. 

‘“No need of thanks,” answered 
Feversham, and he did not take the 
hand. ‘‘I have served myself from 
first to last.” 

‘* You have learned the churlishness 
of a camel,’’ cried Trench. ‘‘A camel 
will carry you where you want to go, 
will carry you till it drops dead, and 
yet if you show your gratitude, it re- 
sents and bites. Hang it all, Fever- 
sham, there’s my hand.” 

Feversham untied a knot in the 
breast of his jibbeh and took out a 
couple of white feathers, one small, the 
feather of a heron, the other large, an 
ostrich feather broken from a fan. 

‘* Will you take yours back ?” 
“Vea” 

**You know what to do with it.” 
‘Yes. There shall be no delay.’’ 
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‘“ We shake hands then,” said Fev- 
ersham, and as their hands met, he 
added, ‘‘ To-morrow morning we part 
company.” 

‘*Part company, you and I—after 
the year in Omdurman, the weeks of 
flight ?” exclaimed Trench. ‘‘ Why? 
There’s no more to be done. Castle- 
ton’s dead. You must come home.” 

‘© Yes,” answered Feversham, ‘‘ but 
after you, certainly not with you. You 
go to Assouan and Cairo. At each 
place you will find friends to welcome 
you. I shall not go with you.” 

Trench was silent for a while. He 
understood Feversham’s reluctance, he 
saw that it would be easier for Fever- 
sham if he were to teli his story first 
and without Feversham’s presence. 

‘Perhaps you will see Durrance,” 
said Feversham, ‘‘if you do give hima 
message from me. Tell him that the 
next time he asks me to come and see 
him, I will accept the invitation.” 

** Which way will you go?” 

‘“To Wadi Halfa,” said Feversham, 
pointing westwards over his shoulder. 
‘‘T shall take Abou Fatma with me 


and travel slowly and quietly down the 
Nile. The other Arab will guide you 
into Assouan.” 

They slept that night in security be- 
side the well, and the next morning 


they parted company. Trench was 
the first to ride off, and as his camel 
rose to his feet ready for the start, he 
bent down towards Feversham who 
passed him the nose rein. 

‘‘Ramelton, that was the name? I 
shall not forget.” 

‘“ Yes, Ramelton,” said Feversham. 
‘* There’s a ferry across Lough Swilly 
to Rathmullen. You must drive the 
twelve miles to Ramelton.” 

And Trench rode forward alone with 
his Arab guide. More than once he 
turned his head and saw Feversham 
still standing by the well; more than 
once he was strongly drawn to turn 


> 


and ride back to that solitary figure, 
but he contented himself with waving 
his hand, but even that salute was not 
returned, 

Feversham, indeed, had neither 
thought nor eyes for the companion of 
his flight. His six years of hard pre- 
paration had come this morning to an 
end, and yet he was more sensible of a 
certain loss and vacancy than of any 
joy. For six years, through many 
trials, through many falterings, his 
mission had strengthened and sustained 
him. It seemed to him now that there 
was nothing more wherewith to occupy 
his life. Ethne? No doubt she was 
long since married... . and there 
came upon him all at once a great bit- 
terness of despair for that futile, un- 
necessary mistake made by him six 
years ago. He saw again the room in 
London overlooking the quiet trees and 
lawns of St. James’ Park, he heard the 
knock upon the door, he took the tele- 
gram from his servant’s hand. 

He roused himself finally with the 
recollection that after all the work was 
not quite done. There was his father, 
who just at this moment was very like- 
ly reading the Zimes after breakfast, 
upon the terrace of Broad Place 
amongst the pine trees upon the Sur- 
rey hills. He must visit his father, he 
must take that fourth feather back to 
Ramelton. There was a telegram too 
which must be sent to Lieutenant 
Sutch at Suakin. 

He mounted his camel and rode 
slowly with Abou Fatma westwards to- 
wards Wadi Halfa. But the sense of 
loss did not pass from him that day, 
nor his anger at the act of folly which 
had brought about his downfall. The 
wooden slopes of Ramelton were very 


visible to him across the shimmer of 


the desert air. Inthe greatness of his 
depression, Harry Feversham upon 
this day for the first time doubted his 
faith in the ‘‘ afterwards.” 
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ee days later a telegram reached 

Lieutenant Sutch at Suakin, tell- 
ing him that Trench and Feversham 
were both safe upon Egyptian soil. 
He in his turn telegraphed the news to 
Durrance at Wiesbaden and set out 
for Port Said. The telegram had come 
from Wadi Halfa, and he was in two 
minds whether to turn aside at Suez 
and travel to Cairo, where there was a 
chance that he might pick up Harry 
Feversham. But Harry Feversham 
had not suggested the plan. Sutch 
was inclined to think that he would 
rather journey home alone, and that he 
would now come back among his 
friends there could be no doubt. For 
the fourth feather was still his in keep- 
ing. Besides, afterall itwas Durrance’s 
business. Lieutenant Sutch had done 
his part, and the only duty which now 
remained to him was to carry the news 
to the old General who had not under- 
stood. 

Thus, knowing nothing of any of the 
occurrences which affected him, Fever- 
sham travelled from Wadi Halfa to 
Assouan, and from Assouan to Cairo. 
He kept himself private, and went back 
to his old disguise. Even Lieutenant 
Calder did not know that he had pass- 
ed through Wadi Halfa. He put up for 
three nights with the Greek merchant 
at Tewfikieh who had been his banker 
while he was at Omdurman, and it was 
as an agent of his that he went north- 
wards. But the farther north he went, 
the more completely he recovered his 
spirits. The fit of depression and re- 
action passed. A queer anxiety took 
its place. He became alarmed at all 
the possible accidents which might be- 
falla man who travelled. There was 
that fourth feather. He felt it burning 
against his breast, even as he had felt 
it at Ramelton when he had first re- 
ceived it. 

**So many things might happen,” 
he said to himself ; ‘‘trains run off lines 
or into other trains. A block may fall 
from a spar even on the best appointed 
ship,” and he quickened the speed of 
his travelling lest some such mischance 
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should befall him before that fourth 
feather could be taken back. 

A Peninsular and Oriental boat land- 
ed him at Brindisi and he went on at 
once by the mail to Calais. And dur- 
ing that journey the last six years were 
rolled away from him as a stone from 
the mouth of a tomb, and he came 
forth again into the air. At times, it 
is true, the train annoyed by its dilatori- 
ness; at other times it appalled him 
by the danger of its terrific rapidity. 
But for the most part he sat by the 
window, and rushing across the con- 
tinent steeped himself in the life which 
he had known before Castleton’s tele- 
gram had come to him. The green 
plains of Italy, the lift of snow moun- 
tains in the north, the first glimpse of 
Monta Rosa, the villages of Switzer- 
land, the trim chateaus of France, 
caught at him, and told him stories 
and whispered to him recollections un- 
til the six years of the East became 
hazy like the remembrance of a night- 
mare, and the years which had preced- 
ed them very close at hand. He did 
not stay his journey either at Dover or 
at London, and the one night which he 
was forced to spend at Londonderry 
was a night of restlessness and fever. 
From Ramelton he walked up the well- 
known road towards Letterkenny, past 
the red letter-box in the wall and found 
Lennon House inruins. This was the 
first news he had had of Ethne Eustace 
during six years. 

The landlady at the inn of Ramelton 
told him the rest of the story so far as 
she knew it. Feversham heard of the 
fire, and of the death of Dermod Eus- 
tace at Glenalla. 

‘‘And the daughter?” he asked 
slowly. ‘‘ She is married, of course.” 

‘*No,” but the negative was uttered 
in atone that conveyed that there was 
much to follow. Feversham constrain- 
ed himself to listen with what patience 
he could, and patience was needed. 
He was told of his own engagement 
and its mysterious termination. He 
was compelled to listen to various sup- 
positions as to the reason of his disap- 
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pearance, and acomparison of the sup- 
positions. And when that comparison 
was at lastexhausted, Harry Feversham 
heard of Colonel Durrance. 

‘* A poor blind gentleman. But it is 
thought that he will rebuild the big 
house.” 

‘¢ Durrance,” said Feversham slow- 
ly. ‘*So, after all, it is Durrance. 
How long has Miss Eustace been en- 
gaged ?”’ 

‘*A year and more,” and informa- 
tion concerning a long and fruitless 
visit paid by Durrance to Wiesbaden 
was given to him. 

‘*And Miss Eustace is at Glenalla 
now?” 

‘‘Yes. Colonel Durrance is there 
too. He is lodging with the vicar.” 

i <” 

Feversham began to wonder whether 
it would be right for him, after all, to 
take that fourth feather up to Glenalla, 
whether he had not better go quietly 
away. On the other hand, since she 
was engaged to Durrance his visit 
would make no difference to her—no 
real difference. She might possibly be 
glad, but that would be all. Besides— 
and he turned to the landlady quickly : 

‘Did a Colonel Trench stay here?” 

‘* For a night,” he was answered. 

‘* When ?” 

‘* A fortnight ago.” 

Ethne would expect him then. He 
hired a horse from the inn, and cross- 
ing the bridge rode along by the 
thicket of trees on the highway to 
Rathmullen. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon when he came 
to the village of Glenalla straggled 
along its single street. He rode past 
the vicarage where Durrance was stay- 
ing, but saw no sign of his friend. 
Just beyond the vicarage the small 
grey church stood bare to the winds 
upon a tiny plateau. Ashe passed the 
gate a collie dog barked at him from 
behind it. Feversham noticed that the 
dog was very grey about the muzzle, 
he noticed its marking too. Then he 
noticed that the door of the church 
stood open. He dismounted, fastened 
his horse to the gate, raised the latch 
and entered the churchyard. The collie 
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thrust his muzzle 
Feversham’s knee, sniffed and was 
satisfied. It barked, jumped at Fever- 
sham’s shoulders, ran furiously in 
front of him, turned sharply, ran 
back and jumped at him again. 
Feversham had no doubts. This was 
Dermod Eustace’s old dog, and some- 
how the knowledge that the collie had 
not forgotten him after these interven- 
ing years, touched him strangely. He 
stooped and patted the dog, then he 
raised his head again and stood stock- 
still, Over against him in the door- 
way of the church Ethne Eustace was 
standing. She stood erect and without 
a movement; she did not so much as 
put out a hand to steady herself against 
the door. And she looked quite stead- 
ily at Feversham as he walked up the 
gravel path towards her. She had 
changed he saw. The six years had 
left their mark on her. It was not that 
she had aged, her big grey eyes shone 
clearly, the colour was still bright upon 
her cheeks and the smile in her lips he 
knew of old. But there was more 
character in her face ; she had eaten of 
the tree of knowledge, she had suffer- 
ed. Feversham, as he looked at her, 
was stricken with remorse. 

‘* You expected me?” he asked. 

‘*Yes,” and she turned and went 
back into the church. Feversham fol- 
lowed her. ‘‘ Colonel Trench came to 
me a fortnight back,” she continued. 

Then she stopped and held out her 
hand to him, palm upwards. 

** Will you give it me please—that 
fourth feather ?” 

Feversham drew a pocketbook from 
his breast with a look of curiosity to- 
wards her. 

‘*But Trench could not have told 
you that I meant to bring it back.” 

“* He did tell me.” 

‘*]T made no mention of it to him.” 

‘Yes, on your first night in Om- 
durman.” 

‘“* Ah,” 
delirious, I remember ; 
shivered ever so slightly. 

Feversham drew the broken tip of 
ostrich feather from the pocket of his 
letter case and handed it to her. She 
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held it in the palm of her hand and 
looked at it for a little while in silence. 
Then she said : 

‘*] wonder whether you have for- 
gotten our drive to Ramelton, when I 
came to fetch you at the quay side. 
We were speaking of the friends one 
does not lose, and you said —” 

‘*] said that one could make mis- 
takes.” 

‘‘Yes, and I answered that one 
might seem to make mistakes and per- 
haps for a long while, but in the end 
one would be proved not to have made 
them. I remember those words very 
clearly to-day. I was right you see, 
and you were wrong. I denied them 
the next day, I know ; I should have 
clung to them. But I was young, I 
knew very little,” and her voice shook 
alittle though she did not change in 
her attitude. ‘‘ I judged too hastily, 
but to-day I understand.” And she 
let the feather fall from her palm and 
drop gently down onto the paving of 
the church. Then she held out her 
hand to Feversham and he took it, and 
as he took it, 

‘So I have got my friend again,” 
she said. She drew a breath and 
smiled. There was a look almost of 
wonder in her eyes, that the thing, at 
first unimagined, of late so earnestly 
longed for, should at last have come 
about. And Feversham, seeing the 
gladness with which she recovered 
him, cried : 

‘* There were six years well spent, 
then.” 

**But I get you back,” she resumed 
steadily, ‘‘only to send you away 
again. I hope that you won't mind 
very much. It doesn’t really matter so 
very much, now that you have come 
back. We shall be friends, sure friends 
—although we shall see very little. of 
One another. Iam going to marry a 
friend of yours—Colonel Durrance.” 

It had been a difficult speech for her 
to make with Harry Feversham before 
her eyes, but she made it without a 
break or hesitation. It would be easier 
for both of them, she thought, that she 
should give no sign of what so quick a 
Separation cost her. He would know, 
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surely enough, and she wished him to 
know, she wished him to understand 
that not one moment of his six years, 
so far as she was concerned, had been 
spentin vain. But that could be under- 
stood without the signs of emotion. 
So she spoke her speech looking stead- 
ily at him and speaking in an even 
voice. Only when she had finished, 
she moved away a little and sat down 
ina pew; and she faltered a little as she 
moved. Feversham went to her side. 
‘*Yes, I heard that you were en- 
gaged. They told me at Ramelton,” 
he said. ‘*I don’t know, but I think 
there is one thing I ought to say. It 
was no thought of mine that you would 
wait. When you gave me that fourth 
feather, I understood your meaning 
very clearly. There was to be a com- 
plete, irrevocable end ; and the end is 
irrevocable. It was not even with an 
unconfessed wish that you would wait, 
that I went out to the Soudan. I had 
no right to form any such wish and I 
never did.” 

Ethne bent her head and answered 
in a low voice : 

‘*So Colonel Trench told me.” 

‘* He knew that too?” 

**On your first night in Omdurman.” 

‘* Well, it’s the truth,” continued 
Feversham. ‘‘I told Sutch so before 
I went out, I told Trench so in Omdur- 
man, and between the two dates I did 
not think differently even once. The 
most I dared to hope for—and I did 
hope for that every day, every hour,— 
was this, that we might see something 
of one another—afterwards.” 

‘*Yes. There at all events there 
will be no parting.” 

Ethne spoke very simply, without 
even a sigh, but she looked at Harry 
Feversham as she spoke and if he had 
doubted before what the cost of the 
separation was to her, he could no 
longer doubt it now. And understand- 
ing what it meant now, he understood 
with an infinitely greater completeness 
than he had ever reached in his lonely 
communings, what it must have meant 
six years ago, when she was left with 


her pride stricken as sorely as her 
heart. 
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‘* What trouble you must have gone 
through!” he cried, and she turned 
and looked him over. 

‘* Not I alone,” she said gently. ‘‘I 
passed no nights in the House of 
Stone.” 

‘* But it was my fault. Do you re- 
member what you said when the morn- 
ing came through the blinds? ‘It’s 
not right that one should suffer so 
much pain.’ It was not right.” 

‘*T had forgotten the words—oh, a 
long time since—until Colonel Trench 
reminded me. I should never have 
spoken them. WhenI did I was not 
thinking they would live so in your 
thoughts. I am sorry that I spoke 
them.” And for a time she was quite 
silent. She meant to send Harry 
Feversham away, but she was deferring 
the actual moment. She rather hoped 
that he would begin to speak about his 
travels, his dangers, almost any sub- 
ject indeed, so that for a few minutes 
longer she might still defer it. But he 
waited for her and she was compelled 
to go on. 

‘*T have said this to you now, be- 
cause we shall not see one another 
again.” And Feversham asked slowly : 

‘* Not even when you are married ?”’ 

‘““No, not even then, not until— 
afterwards. You see, Colonel Dur- 
rance knows nothing of the Four 
Feathers, he knows merely that for 
some reason the engagement was 
broken off. I do not wish him to know 
more. Ido not wish that you and he 
should meet at all.” 

‘* Very well,” said Feversham. 

But Ethne did not rise, it seemed 
that there was something to be added. 
And indeed there was, but she was 
purposely slow, and for the same reas- 
on which had moved her before. She 
wished to defer the moment of fare- 
well. Unconsciously Feversham hur- 
ried her however, for since the silence 
grew prolonged, it was chiefly in order 
to break it that he said : 

‘* They told me at Ramelton that 
Durrance had gone blind.” 

‘‘Yes,” she answered. ‘‘It was 
after he went blind that I became en- 
gaged to him. It was before Captain 
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Willoughby came to me with the first 
feather. It was between those two 
events. You see, after you went away, 
one thought over things rather care- 
fully. I used to lie awake and think, 
and I resolved that two mens’ lives 
should not be spoilt because of me.” 

‘* Mine was not,” Feversham inter- 
rupted. ‘* Please believe that!” 

‘* Partly it was,” she returned, ‘| 
know very well. I was determined 
that a second should not be. And so 
when Colonel Durrance went blind— 
you know the man he was—you can 
understand what blindness meant to 
him, the loss of everything he cared 
for —” 

‘* Except you.” 

‘*Yes,” Ethne answered quietly, 
‘““except me. So I became engaged 
to him. But he has grown very quick. 
If you came back, if you and I saw 
anything of one another, he would 
guess. And he must not guess. The 
straight and simple thing is for us the 
only thing to do. He must never 
guess, for, as you said, he has nothing 
left but me.”’ 

And now at last she stood up and 
held out her hand to him. Feversham 
took it, 

‘* Good-bye,” he said, and she did 
not answer. ‘‘Durrance shall not 
know, that I have ever come to Glen- 
alla.” 

But as they walked to the church 
door they saw that Durrance was 
standing by the gate, patting Fever- 
sham’s horse. 

Feversham drew 
church. 

‘*T can wait till he has gone.” 
shook her head. 

‘* That would be no use,” and her 
words were hardly spoken before they 
were proved true. For Durrance en- 
tered at the gate, came straight up the 
path to the church door and cried out: 

‘* How do you do, Harry?” 

He came forward at a sign from 
Ethne, and she joined them. For a 
few awkward minutes they talked to- 
gether of the Soudan. 

‘* Why didn’t you come to my quar- 
ters at Wadi Halfa, eh?” Durrance 
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asked with a laugh. ‘‘ Well, 
talk about that to-morrow. 
staying at Ramelton?” 

‘* Yes, but I must leave to-morrow.”’ 

**Not until after you have seen 
me,” he said, ‘‘ promise !”’ and againa 
sign from Ethne bade him answer. 
Reluctance upon Feversham’s part 
would only inspire suspicion in Dur- 
rance ; and once he suspected he would 
be very sure to guess. Feversham 
obeyed her warning. 

**Certainly,” he said. ‘*I will wait 
at the inn until you come. I am not 
after all so pressed that I cannot spare 
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d a day to a friend.” 

He mounted his horse and rode off, 

leaving Ethne and Durrance together. 

yy ** Well,” Durrance asked, ‘‘ did you 
-d take it back?” 
kK. He was smiling, and Ethne could 
WwW not at the first believe that he spoke 
Id with a reference to Feversham. But 
he he repeated his question, and in less 
he ambiguous words. 
yer **Did you take back the Fourth 
ing Feather ?” 

Ethne was fairly startled. 
und ‘*So you know,” she exclaimed. 
am ‘* How do you know ?” 

; ‘‘ What does it matter? I know— 
did that is the main thing. However brave- 
not ly you have tried to keep from me this 
len- story of a great mistake and a great 

reparation, still I know of it, and I 
urch know more. I know why you tried to 
was keep it from me. Two lives were not to 
sver= be spoilt through you. Well, I know, 

and the two lives are not spoilt. But 
the they would have been had I not dis- 
covered what you hid.” 
ethne 
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Ethne turned in silence and walked 
at his side up the lane towards her 
house. As he had said, it mattered 
very little how he had come to know, 
since he actually did know. There 
was no possibility of any further con- 
cealment, and she made no vain effort 
in that direction. But she was con- 
fused by the suddenness of his avowal. 

That Durrance’s discovery that she 
still was no more than his friend would 
crown his misfortunes had been her 
point of.view. But she saw now that 
there was another, and she strove to 
understand it. 

‘* Two lives would have been spoilt 
had you not discovered?” she repeated. 

‘* Yes, Feversham’s and mine—yet 
mine no less than Feversham’s. Sooner 
or later I should have discovered—at 
some moment I should have found you 
off your guard again. But it would 
have been after we were married. Two 
lives spoilt! No, three, for yours 
would have been spoilt as well! Im- 
agine us living together all our lives, 
each trying to keep the pretence, you 
that you cared, I that I was unaware you 
did not care! It was well, indeed, 
that I found out. I kept back my 
knowledge until now, until Feversham 
had returned. But now I say to you 
quite frankly, that I would much rather 
remain just your friend and your hus- 
band’s friend.” 

They stopped at the gate of her 
house, and he held out his hand to her 
with a smile. 

‘* To-morrow,” said he, ‘‘I shall 
bring back Harry Feversham from 
Ramelton.” And he did. 
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TWO BRAVE MEN 


A TALE OF THE NORTHWEST REBELLION 


By R. Henry Mainer 


EORGE HULBARTON was fac- 
tor of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
trading post which bore his name, but 
apart from the business affairs, Marie, 
his only child, was the ruling power. 
The wild freedom of the surround- 
ings and a vigorous outdoor existence 
had given to the young despot a 
shapely form, and the cold, crisp win- 
try wind had kissed a healthful glow 
into her naturally pretty features. The 
mass of curly brown hair completed a 
picture which haunted the wandering 
half-breed trapper on his lonely trips 
into the fur-country. Her winsome 


smile was not the only memory with 
those who had met her, for she knew 
well how to extend the little hos- 
pitalities of her father’s home. Many 
a hungry wayfarer tasted of the ex- 
cellence of her cooking in the tiny 


kitchen over which she reigned su- 
preme, and deemed her doubly gra- 
cious because she sympathized with 
his troubles, or listened in well-feigned 
eagerness to his stories. 

That she should have many suitors 
was the most natural thing in the 
world, and, mayhap, she enjoyed the 
diversion which they afforded. But of 
love affairs she had small knowledge, 
having read but few books telling of 
such things. True, she knew that 
many seemed to appreciate her pres- 
ence with more than passing admira- 
tion, but her household duties, and her 
interests in the doings at the store, 
left her small opportunity to speculate 
very seriously on the outcome of those 
languishing glances. Should one, 
more importunate, press his claims 
beyond the ordinary lines of civility 
and good comradeship, he would sud- 
denly discover a will that could become 
as firm and obdurate as the swiftest 
current in the Athabasca. A few had 
tasted of the ordeal and had left the 
post. 

Among these latter was One Lock, 


the son of Little Brown Horse, a very 
sagacious old Indian chief, whose peo- 
ple dwelt along the shores of the Great 
Slave Lake within the territory con- 
trolled by the factor of Hulbarton. 
As a youth One Lock had gone with 
the hunters of his tribe to the season’s 
trading at the Post, and had grown 
gradually to know the child who chat- 
tered saucily in his own tongue to 
his august elders. Because she had 
shown him some attention and allow- 
ed him to wander within the forbidden 
precincts of her home, he had whis- 
pered to his fellows that some day he 
would win the heart of the pale-face 
girl. However, when Marie discover- 
ed that he was entertaining such high 
hopes, she lost no time in showing 
him the foolishness of his boastings. 
One day, while he was supping a bowl 
of soup by the side of the Factor’s 
fireplace, she told him that he must 
not visit her any more, and if he wished 
a wife to share his lodge he had best 
seek her amongst his own people. 
Then it was that Petrie Laval came 
into her life. Although she did not 
know it her petty throne began to tot- 
ter when first she saw the strange 
young Frenchman, erect of carriage, 
loose-limbed and handsome, convers- 
ing with Father John, the missionary 
priest, as they two came up together 
from the river, where the boats of the 
McKenzie Brigade lay moored, sur- 
rounded by their crews of rough- 
bearded voyageurs, just arrived from 
Norway House with the supplies. 
Many years had Marie known Father 
John and had been a frequent visitor 
at his cabin, which lay deep in the for- 
est and close by the villages of the 
tribes for whose spiritual welfare he 
had forsaken the highways of civiliza- 
tion at the call of his Church. A 
spare, hard-featured man he was, but 
withal kindly and forbearing, and be- 
cause Factor Hulbarton had told his 
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daughter that a sorrowful story linked 
his austere loneliness with the past, she 
must needs show her sympathy by 
spending many happy hours in his 
bare little home, reading the few tat- 
tered books upon his shelves, and lis- 
tening to his talk when he was in the 
mood. The coming of his nephew, 
for such was the relationship between 
the good Father and Petrie Laval, was 
not unexpected, as a letter had found 
its way northward some months before, 
and the news which it contained had 
been too good to keep. Marie had 
heard much of him from Father John. 
Almost before that day was out they 
had exchanged confidences, and to 
Petrie, fresh from the bustle and stir of 
Quebec, the dainty figure that swept 
into his vision from the threshold of 
the store was an agreeable surprise, 
and gave a quickened beat to his pulse 
which the monotony of a thousand 
miles of waterway in the boisterous 
company of the river men had deaden- 
ed into clocklike regularity. After- 
wards, on many occasions, he had 
played the part of weary wayfarer, so 
that he might sit in the kitchen of Marie. 
It was like getting back to civiliza- 
tion when the Chief Factor and his 
family and the underclerks about the 
Post gathered around the fire, during 
the cold evenings, while Petrie talked 
of the latest news from the cities of 
Montreal and Quebec, and of the rail- 
way which was steadily creeping west- 
ward into the wilderness. Then when 
he became tired of the subject, Marie, 
with her large blue eyes fixed in ad- 
miration on the young Frenchman, 
would take up the banjo on which her 
father had taught her to perform and 
sing those sweet weird songs, half In- 
dian, half French or English, which 
are the natural melody of the voya- 
geur as he wends his solitary way 
down the river, or of the lonely trap- 
per as he smokes by his camp-fire in 
the woods. 
The months of summer waned into 
early winter, while yet Petrie 
lingered under the hospitable roof of 
Father John—that troublesome winter 
of ’84-’85 which brought evil days upon 
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the peaceful traders about Hulbarton 
Post. Father John was the first to 
notice the strange faces that met him 
on his visits to the tribe of the Little 
Brown Horse, and also the low, mut- 
tered conferences that lulled to naught 
but averted glances upon his approach. 
With much misgiving in his voice he 
spoke of it to his friend the Factor. 

Petrie had brought with him a curi- 
ous story, gathered from the camp-fire 
talks of the half-breed boatmen, con- 
cerning Louis Riel, the exiled French 
leader, who had secretly returned to 
his kinsmen in the Saskatchewan val- 
ley and was working on their excitable 
natures to aid him in a second revolt 
against the unyielding encroachments 
of the Canadians. Already his influ- 
ence had taken a strong grip upon the 
fancies of the men in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and each party of 
trappers or river brigade, who pene- 
trated farther into the country, carried 
on the tale, or perhaps held amongst 
its company an agent from the dis- 
affected region. 

Antwine Duroc, a young half-breed 
trader, known to Factor Hulbarton for 
years past as a shrewd man in the store 
bargaining, and of considerable no- 
toriety with his fellows, had suddenly 
appeared in the settlement. Instead 
of smoking his customary pipe with 
the Factor, preparatory to the opening 
of his pelt bundles and the setting 
aside of an especially valuable skin for 
‘* La petit Mmeoselle,” he had passed 
the trading store without a glance in 
its direction, and on to the Indian vil- 
lage, where his deep tones could be 
heard nightly as he harangued the 
braves in the council-house. Trouble 
was in the air, and the priest tried 
vainly to learn the true meaning of it 
all. To his inquiries the men only shook 
their heads or muttered an ominous 
warning to begone before harm should 
befall him and his people. He bade 
Petrie seek the shelter of the Post until 
the spring sun should open a passage 
for him to return. Petrie took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter and declared 
that he would not desert his uncle be- 
cause a little danger threatened. 
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The night on which a messenger, 
snowshoeing and leading his dog- 
sledge, stalked through the forest with 
the sign from the south that hostilities 
had opened, there was a howling bliz- 
zard, and Father John and Petrie stayed 
close within their comfortable quarters. 
The priest was weary from a day of 
tramping about the Indian village and 
sick at heart at the stolid indifference 
of his once friendly flock, so taking his 
beads and his prayers, he retired early 
to his couch, leaving Petrie stretched 
lazily before the sparkling grate and 
reading by its light. The hours of the 
night sped by, and as the young 
Frenchman paused in his perusal of the 
book the sinister fury of the wind 
without, as it whirled the snow about 
the hut, drew a sympathetic shiver 
from him. He arose and laid fresh 
fuel upon the fire, then settled down 
again to gaze drowsily into its coals 
and finally tosleep. He knew not how 
long he slept, but the droning lullaby 
of the wind was suddenly pierced by 
the wailing cry of a human being. 
Petrie sprang to his feet, and thinking 
that perhaps he was the victim of some 
troubled dream, he turned to see if his 
uncle had been disturbed. 

Father John was already up and 
bent toward the door in a listening at- 
titude. ‘*Mon Dieu! Some one in dis- 
tress,”’ Petrie exclaimed, and stepping 
over he lifted the door bars. 

The scurrying snow and darkness at 
first blurred his vision, but becoming 
somewhat accustomed to the change, 
he could distinguish the figure of a 
woman, lying face downwards in the 
path. Ina moment he had gathered 
the smalJl form in his arms and carried 
it to the couch which he had vacated. 
Laying her down, the two men gazed 
in astonishment girlish features before 
them, now drawn and blue with the 
fierce struggle in the storm. 

‘**Tis Marie from the Post,’’ mur- 
mured the Father, as he turned to mix 
a warming draught and fetch hot 
blankets, but Petrie, as he chafed the 
hands of the girl, felt the blood boiling 
in his veins so that he could scarce re- 
strain himself, for well he guessed that 
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terrible things were happening to drive 
her out unprotected on such a night. 

The ministrations of Father John 
soon produced the desired effect, and 
Marie’s blue eyes opened and wandered 
about the room in silent wonder. 

It was the priest who spoke to her. 
‘* What ails thee, child, and why do 
you come to usat this hour ?” 

‘*]—don’t know, but, yes—It was 
the Indians. They have taken to the 
war dance. They are sacking the set- 
tlement, and One Lock seized me in 
the fight and tried to run away un- 
observed, but Antwine Duroc, the half- 
breed trader, was close by and he 
sprang upon the young chief, and while 
they struggled I ran, and remembering 
your words, Father, I prayed, and when 
I felt that 1 must die, I saw your hut, 
and in despair I called, but it was so 
cold and I was afraid.” The maid 
shuddered and lay back sobbing in the 
Father’s arms. 

‘*Say no more, my child,” he whis- 
pered gently, stealing a second to lov- 
ingly stroke her hair ere he turned to 
Petrie, and continued in an undertone, 
‘*They will come to us next.” 

Petrie stood by the priest’s side, but 
a grim, hard look had stolen into his 
careless, almost boyish, features, and 
his eyes dwelt hesitatingly upon two 
rifles that hung on the opposite wall. 

‘“*Watch over Mademoiselle, uncle, 
and I will open the door and listen.” 

A low murmuring sound, which rose 
and fell fitfully, above the moaning of 
the pines, stole softly in upon them. 
The priest knew what it was, for he 
had seen and known the unbridled 
Cree when love of war had swept 
aside the fear of God; but he said no 
word that might increase the terror of 
his charge. The howling grew in vol- 
ume as they listened. 

‘* They are following her trail, and 
in a few minutes will be here. Shall I 
load the guns ?” Petrie asked. 

‘* We will stop them with the cross,” 
answered the Father as he helped 
Marie to a distant part of the room, 
and then took his stand by the open 
door. 

Thus the two men kept their silent 
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vigil many minutes. 
overwhelmed with his wild Passions, 
and the older calm and dignified, his 
grey hair Streaming in the blast. 
Suddenly slanting shadows fell across 
the white, and glided nearer, Spirit- 
like, from tree-trunk to tree-trunk. 
They stopped some twenty yards from 
the hut. 

‘What want ye sons of the forest! 
Have you let the evil one creep into 
your hearts, that you should come to 
me, skulking from tree to tree, like 
wolves who dare not face the day? Is 
this the manner of your coming to a 
friend who has helped you in sickness 
and in trouble, and asked no payment 
but your good-will? Get you back to 
your lodges, and rather seek forgive- 
ness for the wrongs which you have 
already committed this night. Listen 
to my good counsel, children, and de- 
stroy not those who wish you well.” 

The venerable churchman, standing 
forth undaunted in the light of the 


The younger 


doorway, checked the Savage rabble, 
but one young brave saw beyond to 


the spot where a little figure lay white 
against the black interior. 

“You are no friend to us, but a 
brother to the hated pale-faces, and we 
only know the god of our fathers.” 

So, One Lock, the son of Little 
Brown Horse, shouted his defiance; 
and the long sear of a wound which 
had shorn from him the half of his scalp, 
and from which he took his name, 
added to the contortion of his features, 
made him indeed a desperate foeman 
as he stood out boldly in the open to en- 
courage his companions. Father John 
noted with dismay that the casks at 
the store had been broached, and felt 
that appeals to their reason were well- 
nigh hopeless; yet he spoke again: 

“Children, why do you thirst for 
blood of me or mine?” His entreaty 
was more that of a parent toward a 
wayward child, and suggested reproof. 
He stepped slowly out amongst them, 
with the majesty of one who was not 
afraid. ‘Get you home, my people, 
and touch not those who have loved 
you these many seasons,” his lips mut- 
tered once again. 
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Those nearest to him began to slink 
away, abashed at the courage of the 
Christian, but One Lock, stealing up 
behind, dealt a blow upon the priest’s 
head with his tomahawk, laying him 
lifeless upon the snow, and spreading 
a crimson stain about the spot. 

For the moment Petrie had remained 
transfixed in the doorway, his eyes fol- 
lowing his uncle in silent wonder, then, 
seeing the shadow rising stealthily 
from the path, he drew a rifle to him, 
and taking hasty aim, fired; but too 
late to stay the cowardly blow. Sim- 
ultaneously with the report sounded the 
shrill death-cry of the Cree, and One 
Lock, tottering for one short breath of 
life, sank across the body of his vic- 
tim. The spell was broken, and grot- 
esque shapes sprang from behind the 
trees uttering their war-whoops, and 
Swept in a wild medley toward the 
door. Petrie was there to meet them, 
and even as he fumbled with the 
recharge a small hand leaned toward 
him with the second rifle ready loaded. 
The foremost Indian died ere he had 
reached the open, and then, whispering 
an adieu to Marie, the young French- 
man advanced to meet the onslaught. 
There was no time for further shoot- 
ing, so he grasped the iron barrel, and 
Swinging it at arm’s-length, beat them 
backward again and again, laughing 
his defiance, as the wild frenzy of the 
fight thrilled within him, The unequal 
combat could not last long against 
such numbers, and gradually they bore 
him down, but not until the stout deer- 
hide thongs bound him did he cease his 
desperate Struggle. He fully expected 
that they would kill him at once, and 
waited proudly for the blow, but such 
was not the intention of his captors, 
They brought Marie from the hut, and 
left the two under guard at the edge 
of the forest whilst they returned to 
complete their devastation. The little 
of tempting value in the abode of 
Father John soon brought them forth 
again, and in contempt at its bareness 
they set it on fire. After a hurried 
division of the loot, the majority 
Started off to where the bright glare of 
a settler’s house offered better profit, 
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leaving a few to bring along the pris- 
oners at a more leisurely pace. 

Those who remained watched until 
the destruction of the hut was com- 
plete, and meanwhile buried their dead 
in a hollow scooped out in the snow. 
Then they too set off in single file to 
put as much space as possible between 
their next stopping place and the scene 
of their night’s work. 

The pain of Petrie’s wounds hindered 
his movements greatly, so, that they 
pricked him with their knives to hurry 
him, telling him all the while of the 
fate awaiting him at the centre camp. 
Happily it was different with the maid, 
for they treated her with a rough ten- 
derness quite unusual—a circumstance 
which enabled Petrie to maintain a 
stony indifference in the face of their 
torments. Next day a great fire was 
kindled, and hunters came into the 
camp with plenty of game and sacks of 
pilfered food from the storehouse of 
Hulbarton Post. As a fitting celebra- 
tion of their first victory the chiefs pro- 
claimed a feast. The young braves 
were in high good humour, and while 


the elders sat around the circle eating 
and smoking their newly-acquired to- 
bacco, they danced war songs, and 


vied with one another in fantastic 
apparel and in loud boasting of what 
they had done and were going to do. 
Soon after dusk had fallen three 
half-breeds strode into the circle of 
light, and seating themselves by the 
fire, began to question the Indians as 
to their doings. The gaze of one fell 
upon the prisoners, who sat in the 
shelter of an improvised windbrake be- 
yond the feasting, and a smile of keen 
satisfaction passed over his rugged 
features as he noticed that one was a 
woman, for he was Antwine Duroc the 
trader, who had saved Marie from One 
Lock in the fight at the Post. As the 
night wore away, one after another of 
the band rolled himself in his blanket, 
to sleep off his over-indulgence. 
Antwine Duroc had assumed the 
right to guard the prisoners, and as he 
had no_use for his blanket he gave it 
to the maid. He arose from his seat 
by the fire after a time, and with his 
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rifle slung loosely over his shoulder, 
stalked back and forth, as if to frus- 
trate any possible attempt at an escape. 
Petrie, lying wakeful and alert, cursed 
him for his watchfulness. 

The half-breed stopped in the course 
of his beat to closely scrutinize the 
figures about the fire, and then, appar- 
ently satisfied, he stepped cautiously 
over to the Frenchman, and bending 
down whispered: 

‘* If I save you will you get me par- 
don from the white man’s government 
for what I have done in this affair ? ” 

‘* What do you intend to do?” asked 
Petrie, suspicious of his would-be 
friend. 

‘* Sacré, what of my intentions? I 
want free pardon, and you must get it 
for me if I liberate you and the child 
yonder,” he continued angrily. 

** Very well, Monsieur Duroc, let us 
be going.” 

Without further comment the half- 
breed cut the bonds of. both prisoners, 
and giving each a pair of snowshoes, 
and a rifle to Petrie, he pointed out the 
direction, and bade them hurry and he 
would follow in a few minutes. 

The forest was lighted with a clear 
moon, and Petrie found no difficulty in 
seeing a way through the trees. Ut- 
tering a short prayer of thankfulness, 
he grasped Marie’s hand and started. 
Thus they travelled on in silence for an 
hour or more, each trying to realize 
the whole significance of the events of 
the past two days, and wondering what 
would befall them next, and whether 
they would ever reach a place of safe- 
ty. Then Petrie’s thoughts centred 
about the owner of the shapely arm 
which clung to his so tightly, and the 
pitiful gasps for breath as he hastened 
the pace gave him a confidence in his 
own powers that he had never known 
before. 

After covering a couple of miles, An- 
twine caught up with them, and the 
cause of his delay was apparent, for 
on his back he carried the snowshoes 
of their late captors, so that when the 
flight would be discovered, the pursuit 
through the deep snow would be con- 
siderably hindered. Antwine deposited 








his load against a tree with a grunt of 
relief, then grasping the free hand of 
the girl, he strode on so fast that it 
taxed even the long strides of Petrie to 
keep apace. Their progress was neces- 
sarily retarded, however, as the remain- 
ing strength of the weary girl was fast 
ebbing away, so that at times her two 
protectors had to carry her bodily be- 
tween them. 

The first grey streaks of dawn began 
to shoot across the sky lighting up the 
gaps between the pines overhead, and 
still no sound of their late foes could 
be detected. When it was broad day- 
light they halted. Antwine produced a 
few pieces of dried pemmican and maize 
cake which he had thoughtfully placed 
in his pouch, and of this they made a 
meal. 

While resting, Petrie endeavoured 
to learn more of the half-breed’s plans, 
but that individual was not in a talk- 
ative mood, and turned his back. At 
length, as if he had decided some defi- 
nite course in his mind, he arose, and 
beckoning Petrie to follow, proceed- 
ed into the forest. He faced about in 
a spot where the trees partly hid him 
from the eyes of the maid, and for 
a space of minutes let his eyes dwell 
upon his companion as if pondering 
deeply the words which he was about 
to speak. Then a cynical smile con- 
vulsed his otherwise sober features. 

‘* Well, Antwine, what is it?” quer- 
ried Petrie. 

‘You whiteman think that I have a 
soft heart, and that I fear you so much 
that I save you for a pardon for myself. 
Bien! I cannot be the same Antwine, 
who was no coward until yesterday. 
What have I to seek pardon for? Why 
should I come to one who was already 
dead? No, no! I not save you for 
yourself, but that I may get the maid. 
I love her for many years, and she 
seem to like me, too; then you come 
and she turn against me. You love 
the ma’mselle, and I save you for 
that!” Antwine chuckled in derision 
at his own words. 

‘*] will be fair and give you equal 
chance. You take rifle and stand by 
yonder tree, and I will stay here; 
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when all is ready we both turn and 
fire. If I die you take girl; if you die 
I take her. It is our blood to decide 
such matters thus, and who would ask 
better? I cannot live with a dead 
heart.” 

Petrie realized that beneath the 
rough exterior of the man before him 
beat a heart as tender and susceptible 
as his own, and that no persuasion 
could alter his intentions. 

‘* You have spoken the matter plain- 
ly, Antwine, and were we not the sole 
protectors of the Factor’s daughter I 
would accept your conditions with 
pleasure, for you have guessed my 
secret that I, too, love her; still, she is 
not in safety, and it is ill-befitting 
two men, each planning for her sweet 
smiles, to fall into a quarrel over her 
hand while her life is in danger. 
Rather let our affections wait until it 
concerns but the two of us.” 

‘*T will have no chance when she is 
back amongst her people,” muttered 
the trader bitterly. ‘‘ She will forget 
poor Antwine as she had done before, 
so here it must be settled. Have I 
not dreamed of her as mine by my 
camp-fire, and now I will know whether 
I have lived in vain. Take your place 
and if you fear, you may have two 
shots and shoot first, Monsieur.” The 
passion played about the breed’s face 
like a storm at sea. 

‘Listen! Antwine. Already this folly 
has ruined our chances, for even now I 
can hear the bloodthirsty braves upon 
our trail.” 

‘*Mon Dieu! they are coming sure, 
and will catch us before we reach the 
foot of yonder hill. Let it be as you 
say, the safety of Ma’mselle must be 
considered. By Saint Chris, I can hold 
them for a short time, but if I escape 
you promise to fight me fair when I 
come to demand it.” 

‘*And if not?” questioned Petrie as 
he grasped the outstretched hand ina 
silent answer of acceptance. 

The cloud on the trader’s face lifted 
and almost jocularly he shrugged his 
shoulders, then spoke quickly: ‘‘ You 
take the maid; there is a settlement but 
a few miles distant; in an hour you will 
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be safe. Adieu, Monsieur, we will 
meet again, perhaps.”” The gallant fel- 
low slung his rifle over his shoulder, 
and walked back along the new-made 
trail. 

Petrie did not understand his strange 
companion, so eager to fight for her 
and yet accepting a reverse of fate 
with equal nonchalance. However, 
actions of great issue were to be per- 
formed, so he turned from his reflec- 
tions to tighten the laces of his snow- 
shoes. 

Throwing reserve to the winds he 
picked Marie up in his arms and ran, 
never casting a backward glance or 
doubting the word of Antwine the half- 
breed. On and on he sped, the fear 
for his charge lending strength to his 
limbs. Soon the sounds of distant 
firing told plainly that Antwine was 
doing his duty nobly, and with a mut- 
tered prayer for the heroic defender he 
pressed on still faster. The exertion 
opened his wounds, and a red line fol- 
lowed his footsteps, but his love for 
Marie Hulbarton was great, and her 
white face as she lay fainting in his 
arms nerved him to withhold the groans 
which seemed determined to come 
The length of the journey he never 
knew and his whole life seemed bound 
to the one object. 

The firing became sharper and more 
vicious, and a smothered war-whoop 
floated to him on the frosty air. 

As in a dream the sounds came but 
he watched only for the opening in the 
trees ahead. Suddenly he reached a 
beaten path, and from this he emerged 
into a cleared space in the centre of 
which stood a long row of buildings. 

No sign of life was visible, but in 
answer to his shout a woman peered 


cautiously from a half-opened door- 
way. 

‘*The Indians! They are coming,” 
he cried as he stumbled into the room. 

Marie, half dead with the fright and 
the cold, but dimly realized that she 
was past the danger. She gazed about 
at the people and then at the fainting 
form of her rescuer as if unable to 
comprehend. 

A man with bullet pouch and rifle 
came hurriedly into the house, in an- 
swer to the strange warning, followed 
by many others. 

‘* Marie, my child!” he called husk- 
ily, and Marie was in the arms of her 
father. 

The sacking of Hulbarton was but 
a prelude to the conflict at Duck Lake, 
and the ill-fated rebellion of Louis Riel 
was in its throes. The tribe of the 
Little Brown Horse was to be taught 
a severe lesson before peace again 
dwelt in its villages, and throughout 
the campaign Petrie Laval took no lag- 
gard’s place. 

When the fur brigades went north 
again, after the decisive fight at Ba- 
toche, he journeyed with them, and in 
time came to the new Post of Hulbar- 
ton, where Marie awaited him. For 
had he not promised that they two 
should spend a happy honeymoon in 
the grand cities of the south ? 

With Antwine, the half-breed trader, 
it was different. He was never seen 
again. The Indians say that his body 
lies buried side by side with Father 
John, under the ruins of the old hut of 
the priest, where his kinsmen had 
placed him after his defence of the 
woman he loved. On the rude mark- 
ing cross they cut the words: 

‘*Here sleep two brave men.” 
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As a place of residence Eden was closed 
When Adam and Eve left home ; 

And no one can live there, it is supposed, 
For many a vearto come. 

But now and again, in the summer days, 
The gardens are open thrown, 

That the public may walk down the grassy 

ways :— 
And nobody walks alone. 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


HEN our American cousins come 
trooping over the border with 
all the gaiety and sangfroid of young 
Lochinvar, they little know the inesti- 
mable service they are doing us, for it 
is their presence among us in hundreds 
and tens of hundreds that makes it pos- 
sible for us to retain our complacent 
belief in the pleasing fiction that we of 
Canada are the salt of the earth so far 
as manners, voices and general deport- 
ment are concerned. It was a bright 
little Yankee girl who first drew my 
attention to this fact. 

‘*T have observed,” she remarked 
dryly, ‘‘that throughout the length 
and breadth of this charming country, 
whenever a particularly ill-mannered in- 
dividual appears he or she is immedi- 
ately voted an ‘American’ in tones 
of withering contempt, by everyone 
within whose range of vision he or she 
may chance to be. What would you 
Canadians do if we did not come over 
to be your scapegoats and bear the 
odium of all your faults and follies ? 
Of course, I know that there is a type 
of American who is decidedly objec- 
tionable to even his own countrymen. 
Now, my private opinion is that Ca- 
nadians are not as clever at determin- 
ing at sight a man’s nationality as they 
flatter themselves that they are.” 
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After this remark I kept eyes and 
ears wide open. The little Yankee 
maiden was right. Whenever a par- 
ticularly discordant or nasal voice 
pierced the air; whenever cloudy 
smoke-rings appeared in those places 
into which the etiquette books have 
decreed that tobacco shall not enter; 
whenever, in short, any established 
canon of politeness, tact, or general 
good-breeding were outraged, the 
universal chorus’ rose to heaven: 
‘© Lo, the rude American!” 

Surely this attitude which, believe 
me, I am not exaggerating, is as un- 
just to Americans as it is injurious to 
ourselves. In the first place, this 
wholesale ascribing to Americans of all 
the sins and rudenesses on the calen- 
dar, even if it were justifiable from the 
standpoint of truth, is scarcely in har- 
mony with that good taste and good 
breeding which are supposed to be 
Canadian characteristics. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Canadian Pharisee who 
takes such a position not only libels 
and insults the better class of Ameri- 
cans—than whom no people are more 
charming—but makes himself ridicu- 
lous and works harm to his own coun- 
trymen by drawing attention to several 
little failings of theirs which, had he 
maintained a discreet silence, might 
have been overlooked by charitably- 
minded visitors. 

Undeniably there is, as the Ameri- 
can girl herself confessed, a certain 
class of people living under the protec- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes who 
are in every way objectionable and 
undesirable, but—is this type never 
found beneath the Union Jack? One 
is reluctantly forced to confess that 
a vigilant eye and attentive ear 
taught one, during the course of the 
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summer’s wanderings, the sad truth 
that Canadian middle-class manners, as 
a whole, are not of that Admirable 
Crichton order which our fond fancy 
would fain paint them. Nor is the 
average Canadian voice—the voice 
which greets one on boat or train, in 
hotel parlours and at public gatherings 
—so wonderfully sweet and musical 
that we can afford to throw stones at 
our neighbours. Indeed, that which 
most strongly impressed the keen ob- 
server was the slip-shod pronunciation, 
very unpleasant intonation and lament- 
ably unmodulated voice of the average 
speaker. The most distressing voice 
that ever jarred upon mortal tympanum 
was that which came from the mouth 
of a Canadian University graduate and 
school teacher who called water watter 
and drawled out her sentences with a 
nasality that would have done credit to 
the most Yankee of New Englanders. 
Now, why should this be? We hear 
a great deal for and against this or that 
particular school system, and much dis- 
cussion is indulged in as to whether 
arithmetic should be sacrificed to hygi- 
ene, geography to botany, or spelling 
to sewing, but the absolute necessity 
for training the voice of young Canada 
does not seem to have been realized by 
any ‘‘system” originator or supporter. 
Is it not essential, above all things, that 
a man (or a woman) should know how 
to speak his mother-tongue, should be 


able to express what thoughts he may 


have in clear, forcible English, his 
words well chosen and correctly pro- 
nounced ? 

He whose tastes turn naturally to 
hygiene, French, German, astronomy 
or biology may, as he advances to 
manhood, pursue such studies at his 
pleasure, but the cultivation of the 
voice and the acquiring of a correct 
accent and adequate vocabulary must 
begin in childhood, nay, in infancy, if 
—to adopt the simile of the old fairy 
tale—one would have fall from one’s 
lips pearls and diamonds instead of 
toads. 

ca 

Through the courtesy of the Presi- 

dent of the Woodstock Woman’s Liter- 
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ary Club the attention of the editor of 
Woman’s SPHERE has been called to a 
new departure in Women’s Clubs, of 
which the above mentioned is the 
pioneer association of this kind in 
Canada. 

As this is the season when rested 
and rejuvenated clubwomen through- 
out the land are busily engaged in call- 
ing into being new organizations or in 
imbuing with fresh life and vigour those 
associations which, during the summer 
months, have been permitted to lapse 
into a state of peaceful inactivity, per- 
haps a short description of this new 
form of club will be helpful to harassed 
programme-makers. 

The President of the Woodstock 
Club, in writing on the subject em- 
phasizes the fact that the chief object 
of the society is study, and that the 
social element is subordinate. As the 
name indicates, such a club does not 
confine itself to one subject, but has 
several departments, each one presided 
over by a special committee. In the 
case of the Woodstock Club these com- 
mittees are five in number, presiding 
over the departments of History, Art 
and Literature, Science and Education, 
Woman’s Work, and Entertainment 
and controlling the Club days in each 
month (meetings being held weekly) in 
the order of their mention, Woman’s 
Work and Entertainment occupying 
alternately the last Club day of each 
month. 

Of course, every society may choose 
at will such subjects for study as par- 
ticularly appeal to its members; in 
many department clubs, municipal and 
parliamentary law, contemporary his- 
tory, or current events have been sub- 
stituted for Woman’s Work or Enter- 
tainment. The great advantage of this 
arrangement of committees is that the 
programme for the year, instead of be- 
ing the work of one or two minds, 
represents the best efforts of twelve or 
fifteen, and diversity, freshness and 
vigour are absolutely assured. 

Judging from the programme given 
in the attractive little purple-and-gold 
year book which has just come to 
Woman’s SPHERE, the Woodstock 
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Woman’s Literary Club has a course 
of most delightful and profitable study 
before it this winter. 


~~ 


Speaking of clubs, an interesting 
little account of women’s clubs in Eng- 
land and on the Continent has recently 
been published in a contemporary ma- 
gazine, in which the writer states that 
‘*the honour of starting the club move- 
ment among English women belongs 
to the Somerville Club. Founded in 
1878, six years after Mary Somerville’s 
death, it was enjoyed for more than 
twenty years by professional women. 
The University Club was founded in 
Jubilee year as a friendly rival of the 
Somerville. For athletic women the 
Bath Club is the one most suited. The 
billiard-room is always crowded, and 
the magnificent tank which gives the 
club its name is a joy to those members 
who go in for aquatic delights. The 
Alexander Club excludes men altoge- 
ther fromits portals, and has made the 
eligibility to attend His Majesty’s 
drawing-room a qualification of mem- 
bership. This club was formed in 1884 
by women of the nobility, and is still 
very exclusive. Then there is the 
Grosvenor Crescent Club, which is 
housed in a beautiful building, and has 
combined with it under the same roof 
the woman’s institute. The London 
club, most typical of the modern so- 
ciety woman, is the Empress, now in 
its fourth year, and numbering three 
thousand members. A popular club 
for non-residents is the new Queen’s 
Club. Then there are also the Sand- 
ringham and the New County. The 
latter is used largely as a meeting place 
for country cousins when in town for a 
day’s shopping. The Sandringham 
Club makes rather a point of the Sun- 
day evening concerts given at intervals 
during the season. The Camelot Club 
was founded with the laudable inten- 
tion of offering a home on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings to women en- 
gaged in professional work. The Re- 
hearsal Club was founded ten or more 
years ago, with the assistance of Prin- 
cess Christian, for the convenience of 
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theatrical women in the minor branches 
of the profession. It is a place of rest 
for them between the morning rehear- 
sal and the evening performance. 

‘* Then there is also the Society of 
American Women in London, which 
was established to bring American 
women together in the great metropolis 
and give them a centre where they 
may enjoy the companionship of their 
fellow-countrywomen. A similar or- 
ganization of American women in Paris 
is known as the Ladies’ Club. 

**In Berlin one of the most helpful 
organizations for Europeans may be 
found in the ‘‘ Hilsverein,” which is 
thirteen years old and has some 15,000 
members. The members are women 
from every branch of mercantile and 
industrial employment; the few hun- 
dred life-members and associates are 
women of property who pay a yearly 
fee of whatever sum they originally 
choose. The association aims to bet- 


_ ter the chances of its members by 
technical education, to open the way to 
steady employment, to provide for 
them when ill or in temporary need, 


to stand behind them in all cases call- 
ing for legal redress, to add to their 
opportunities for wholesome pleasure, 
and to influence all employers toward 
desirable measures for the comfort and 
health of their working force. Acting 
under the direction of committees, the 
association maintains an employment 
bureau, a whole system of information 
and assistance for vacations in the 
country, an office of legal advice, a 
very complete system of medical and 
surgical oversight, a branch for em- 
ergency cases and pension during lack 
of work, a series of lectures, enter- 
tainments and instructive courses, spe- 
cial performances at the theatre, a loan 
bank, etc., and has a surplus at the 
bank at the end of the year.” Surely 
that is a society of which Germans 
may, with justice, be proud ! 


Although almost two months have 
elapsed since the crowning of our 
King, countless anecdotes more or less 
a propos of that momentous event are 
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still being circulated, and the little story 
of Queen Victoria’s rebuke tothe Master 
of Trinity College has been revived. 

The right of Lord Kingsale to wear 
his hat in the presence of the Sover- 
eign is well known; not so well known, 
perhaps, is the fact that this privilege 
is shared only by Lord Forester and 
the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The story referred to relates 
that when Queen Victoria visited the 
University, the Master of Trinity ex- 
ercised his right, but feeling, doubt- 
less, that some explanation of his ap- 
parent discourtesy was necessary, he 
reminded Her Majesty that the holders 
of his office were entitled to retain 
their hats in the presence of the Sov- 
ereign. ‘‘ In the presence of the Sov- 
ereign—yes,” replied the Queen, ‘‘but 
not in that of a lady.” 

- 


A fundamental change is required in 
the arrangement of the modern house 
in two respects, says Ellen H. Rich- 
ards in ‘‘ The Club Woman.” 

First. As to application of well- 


known mechanical principles in saving 


of labour and securing adequate results 
for labour given. Why are heavy 
iron kettles always on the lowest shelf, 
whence they must be lifted to the top 
of a high stove? Why is the sink 
against the wall farthest from the stove 
instead of in the middle of the floor? 
Because women do not know enough 
about science to use the science at 
their elbow. Miss Parloa says that 
all the main appliances of the kitchen 
should be within a space ten feet 
square. How many a housewife com- 
plains of her maid for doing only half 
a day’s work when her kitchen is so 
arranged as to require twice the energy 
it should to accomplish a result. Each 
step taken, each pound lifted needless- 
ly, is a waste. 

Second. A change in the living quar- 
ters of the maid is most urgently de- 
manded. The present plan in the ma- 
jority of small houses is based on the old 
idea of ‘‘ help,’”’one who shares the fam- 
ily life. With the modern conditions of 
separate interests a new order of things 
is demanded. Aroom so isolated from 
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the parlous as to admit of the running 
of a sewing machine or the enjoyment 
of a laugh without disturbing the fam- 
ily, a place decent enough to have a 
weekly visit from a friend, where a cup 
of tea may be served, where illustrated 
papers and magazines may find their 
way. Companionship is more neces- 
sary to those who have not the com- 
pany of their own thoughts than to 
those who can read with ease and 
pleasure. Bedrooms are now better 
cared for than a few years ago, but 
still there are to be found places where 
maids are expected to sleep which are 
a disgrace to our civilization. Who is 
to think out a practicable plan for this 
modern house if the housekeeper does 
not? Oh, ye thousands of Club Wo- 
men! how many of you can draw a 
plan of a house and tell whether 
a closet should be four or ten feet 
square? How many of you will give 
up some effective porch in order that 
the maid may have a sitting-room ? 
It is a great mistake to think that she 
will lounge here instead of doing her 
work. Try it and see. Do not put 
your own choice of pictures on the 
wall; let her have what she wants. 
That is the mistress’ weak point. 
w 


Speaking of the imperfections of 
wives and husbands recalls a story 
that a certain old lady of the writer’s 
acquaintance is particularly fond of 
repeating. The story goes that when 
Sam Jones was holding his meetings 
in a certain city, on one occasion he 
said: ‘‘There is no such thing as a 
perfect man. Anybody present who 
has ever known a perfect man stand 
up.” 

Nobody stood up. 
‘*Those who have ever known a 
perfect woman stand up.” 

One demure little woman rose to 
her feet. 

‘* What,” cried the amazed evan- 
gelist, ‘‘did you know an absolutely 
perfect woman ?” 

‘*] didn’t know her personally,” 
answered the little woman quietly, 
‘*but I have heard a great deal of her. 
She was my husband’s first wife.” 





GURRENT EVENTS ABROAD 
by John A.Ewan 


OMMERCIAL matters have be- 
come so real a portion of inter- 
national affairs that anything concern- 
ing them on a large scale comes ap- 
propriately under the department of 
Events Abroad. The most striking 
contribution to this department of pub- 
lic disc1ssion during the past month 
was President Roosevelt’s references 
to the trusts in a recent speech at Pro- 
vidence. The President prefaced his 
remarks by saying that much that was 
alleged against the trusts was not 
sound criticism, but that there was 
enough of it sound to call for the at- 
tention of the nation. At present the 
trusts were state-authorized concerns, 
not readily controlled by either the 
Legislature or the courts. The Presi- 
dent’s proposition is that the national 
Government should be vested with a 
sufficient measure of control over them. 
The end to be arrived at, in the first 
place, is publicity, that is complete 
knowledge of the affairs of these com- 
mercial monsters. ‘‘ The full light of 
day,” he says, ‘‘ is a great discourager 
of evil. Such publicity would by itself 


THE PRESIDENT’S WARNING 
—Detroit Journal 


tend to cure the evils of which there is 
just complaint, and where the alleged 
evils are imaginary it would tend to 
show that such was the case. When 
publicity was attained it would then be 
possible to see what further should be 
done in the way of regulation.” 


we 


We have two accounts of how the 
trusts receive this intimation of Presi- 
dential hostility. One is, that the 
magnates are incensed at the Presi- 
dent for threatening interference with 
their private affairs ; the other, which 
reaches us frém the discreeter sources 
of the Republican newspapers, repre- 
sents the President’s speech as admir- 
able and as presenting a happy solu- 
tion of the question. 

If the trusts object to the Presi- 
dent’s proposition they are really very 
unreasonable. They are in the posi- 
tion of a suspect who objects to being 
hit with a harlequin’s clappers, when 
he could scarcely have complained had 
it been a policeman’s baton. The Pre- 
sident had a choice of weapons. He 


ROUGH RIDING FOR THE TRUSTS 
—New York Herald 


Rather ideal views of President Roosevelt's attitude on Trusts 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


—The Philadelphia North American 


had one at his hand that would have 
delivered a mortal blow at the trusts, 
but he chose instead one that may, 


like the aforesaid clappers, make a 
considerable noise but inflict very little 


damage. ap 

What is the genesis of the American 
trust? It is best illustrated by a con- 
crete case, such as the great billion- 
dollar steel company. Mr. Morgan 
finds in the United States a consider- 
able number of industries, all contrib- 
uting to the production of iron and 
steel, safely guarded by the tariff from 
outside competition. So far so good ; 
but, unfortunately, in a big country 
like the United States, with an eager, 
speculative population, internal com- 
petition prevents anyone from secur- 
ing the big profits which immunity 
from outside competition promised to 
furnish. The problem Mr. Morgan 
had to solve was the stoppage of 
domestic competition. He achieves 
this by uniting by treaty or purchase 
almost all the iron and steel establish- 
ments in the United States, together 
with the cognate industries of coal and 
iron mining, and means of transporta- 


tion. It is almost immater- 
ial to him that he has to 
acquire the properties at 
much beyond their market 
values, some of them ab- 
surdly beyond. He knows 
that once he controls the 
national output he can reap 
the full advantage the tariff 
confers on him of charging 
for his product a figure that 
pays handsome profits even 
on the exaggerated capitali- 
zation necessary to accom- 
plish consolidation. Who 
can fail to see what the 
remedy is, if the crime with 
which the trusts are accused 
is overcharging the consum- 
er. All that needs to be 
done is to expose them to 
competition again, by lower- 
ing the tariff bars. The Pre- 
sident can ascertain with- 
out stirring from his desk 
that the farmers of the United States 
are paying from 25 to 75 per cent. 
more for barbed wire, for example, 
than are their competitors in Argen- 
tina, Australia or Canada. This feat- 
ure of the trust regime is not so marked 
at present as it may be lateron. Am- 
erican exportations of manufactured 
goods are declining at present, largely 
because home consumption keeps 
ahead of production. American manu- 
facturing establishments find all their 
energies needed to supply the domestic 
demand at prices they could not hope 
to get from their foreign customers. 
This condition of affairs will, of course, 
not last forever, and there will be sur- 
pluses which must be disposed of. 
European countries will then see the 
American invasion in its most porten- 
tous proportions, and the humble and 
unconsidered American purchaser of 
commodities will have the doubtful 
pleasure of seeing the foreigner receiv- 
ing goods madé in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts at prices ranging from 
25 to 50 per cent. lower than he has to 
pay for them. How long he may be 
willing to stand this sort of thing can- 
not be confidently affirmed. He seems 











ready to stand a good deal in the name 
of a spurious national pride. While 
American experts were soaring up to- 
wards the billions, and he heard so 
much horn-blowing about the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can invasion,” he thought he was get- 
ting the worth of his money. Now that 
the figures show a marked decline, while 
a back-wash which might be called the 
‘*European invasion” has shown a 
corresponding increase, he may feel 
somewhat disenchanted. This matter 
of national pride or vanity has been a 
fruitful soil for the growth of fiscal 
errors. ae 


The face is that if the trusts were 
merely healthy economic developments 
there could be no reason for public in- 
terference in their affairs. There are 
undoubtedly some features of them 
that are healthy and legitimate. To 
the extent that they effect economies 
in production they are both. We were 
told, for example, that the consolida- 
tion of interests in one line of produc- 
tion had resulted in large numbers of 
travelling salesmen losing 
their employment. When 
this is the result of any 
economic advance it is im- 
possible to withhold sym- 
pathy from those who suffer 
by it. When the invention 
of some ingenious machine 
throws thousands of people 
out of work it seems more 
like a curse than a blessing. 
These consequences are in- 
evitable, however. The car 
of progress is very comfort- 
able for those inside, but it 
is something of a jugger- 
naut, or shall we say an 
automobile, for the weary 
ones that it overtakes on the 
road and crushes. But the 
benefits so vastly exceed the 
temporary pains and disad- 
vantages that each one of 
these achievements in the 
course of improvement is 
looked back upon as one of 
the great land-marks in in- 
dustrial history. To the ex- 
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tent that the trust economises labour 
and relieves production of useless ser- 
vices, it is doing a good work. Yet 
we may be sure that much of the pub- 
lic hostility which the trust encounters 
is that created by the economies which 
it effects. It is the same hostility that 
in earlier days found vent ip breaking 
machinery, setting fire to hay-ricks 
and Luddite riots. It is largely this 
class of feeling that the President’s 
words are intended to soothe, whereas 
the real evil of the trust is the destruc- 
tion of competition in order to have 
complete direction and control of the 
domestic market. It is an artificial 
thing which could not have been form- 
ed except in the rifle pits of an extra- 
vagantly protective tariff, and the 
President’s proposal to subject private 
business to Federal espionage is equally 
artificial and contrary to wholesome 
business life. ae 


Canada has no reason for opposing 
the Monroe doctrine as we understand 
it. There are two things which need 





‘*BETTER TO SHOOT THAN GROUSE” 


—Judy (London) 


A British view of the Trust Problem 
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THE TRUSTS: 
mamma !” 

SECRETARY SHAW: 
mother. 


‘*Mamma! Mamma! 


One of the great economic questions now awaiting 
‘* Are the Trusts a result of High Tariff or 


solution is: 
of general Economic Development ?” 


clearing up, however. If it prevents 
European Powers from acquiring new 
territories in the western hemisphere, 
does it equally forbid the acquisition of 
new territory by any of the existing 
Powers of North or South America ? 
We have seen the United States 
acquire the Louisiana territory from 
France, take Texas from Mexico, pur- 
chase Alaska, conquer Porto Rico, and 
buy the Danish Islands. Could they 
under the principles of the Monroe 
doctrine go on still farther and appro- 
priate great territories in South Am- 
erica, while no one else in the world 
dare even look at a fly-speck of a West 
Indian Island? Canadians are charter 
members of this American continent. 
Could we buy islands from Denmark 
without infringing the principles laid 
down by Mr. Monroe? Then, again, 
do the United States become responsi- 
ble for the good international be- 
haviour of the peoples whose guar- 
dianship they assume? They are 
a somewhat disorderly, dissolute and 


There’s my 


**My dear child, you have no 
You just growed.”— Zhe Minneapolis Tribune. 


impecunious lot. Their 
guardian must be prepared 
to enforce good manners on 
their part towards the rest 
of the world. It is but 
little use discussing wheth- 
er the Monroe doctrine is 
good international law. 
Anything is good inter- 
national law which some 
state or combination of 
states has the power to en- 
force. ag 


The haste with which the 
German newspapers are as- 
suring the British people 
that Germany is England’s 
best friend would be amus- 
ing if it were not somewhat 
disgusting. There seems 
no disposition to accept the 
proffered palm. Mr. Busch’s 
memoirs of Prince Bismarck 
revealed to Englishmen, if 
they did not know it before, 
how intimate the connection 
between the Chancellor and 
the German press is, so that 
they sourly refuse to regard 
the malicious criticism of a few months 
ago as the merely accidental tone of an 
irresponsible press. They regard the 
whole thing.in a national aspect and 
are not disposed to be won over now 
by awkward Teutonic blandishments. 
The feeling between France and Brit- 
ain, on the other hand, is rather good 
and will not be any the worse from Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s visit to the fatherland 
of himself and his compatriots. 


English diplomacy is every once in 
a while accused of lumbering immo- 
bility, lack of insight and imagination 
and all the other failings of which dip- 
lomacy may be guilty, but at the end 
of all the disparagement it generally 
emerges with some good treaty or 
profitable convention in its pocket to 
the chagrin of sister nations and the 
silencing for a time of home critics. The 
treaty with China is the latest triumph 
of this kind and following on the An- 
glo-Japanese understanding it distinct- 
ly strengthens Britain in the far East. 





IR WILFRID LAURIER’S caution 
during his visit to London has 
been noted by many writers. If there 
has been one special 

LAURIER AND principle in evidence 

BARTON. in his speeches, it is 
the principle that 
there need be no great haste in the 
matter of Imperial political organiza- 
tion. This was the keynote of some 
utterances and actions even before he 
left for London. It was the keynote of 
some editorials and speeches written 
or delivered by some of his ablest lieu- 
tenants outside of the Ministry. It 
was the keynote of Professor Shortt’s 
notable article on Imperial problems*, 
which appeared early in the year. 

The editor of Britannia, of London, 
England, has shrewdly summed up the 
position in an editorial from which the 
following is a quotation: 


‘‘ The extreme caution which has marked 
all Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s utterances since his 
arrival in England has been noteworthy. 

Those who know the cross-currents of feel- 
ing in Canada understand that he has had a 
difficult part to play. To go as far along na- 
tional lines as would meet the wishes of the 
English provinces, but not so far as to alienate 
his French followers in Quebec, was a busi- 
ness requiring much discretion. He has 
probably taken the wisest course possible un- 
der the circumstances, and has devoted his 
public speeches in part to an ardent Cana- 
dianism, and in part to impressing upon Eng- 
lish people the doctrine that the strength of 
the Empire rests on allowing each part to 
freely work out its own destiny. 

Those who wish that he took a stronger 
national line, and would like to see him assert 
more vigorously Canada’s natural leadership 
among the daughter nations of the Empire, 
must yet always admire the intellectual sin- 
cerity and brilliant oratory with which he wins 
the ear of his English audiences.” 


In his speeches in Canada during 
his recent visit, Sir Edmund Barton, 


*Some Aspects of the Imperial Problem, by 
Professor Adam Shortt. February CANADIAN 
MAGAZINE, 
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Premier of Australia, has taken much 
the same line. He thinks it early yet 
to arrive at any settled plan of repre- 
sentation of the Empire, at any scheme 
which would apportion the burdens of 
Imperial defence, or at any common 
system of fiscal taxation. Sir Edmund 
has clearly shown that he is a moderate 
Imperialist, holding much the same 
views as Sir Wilfrid. 

It would thus seem that the advance 
of Imperialism along the lines laid 
down by the British Empire League is 
definitely checked for the time being. 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot do much when 
Sir Wilfrid and Sir Edmund are in this 
frame of mind, and the hope of the 
advanced Imperialists rests almost en- 
tirely in the aggressive daring of the 
Secretary for the Colonies. 


4 


The wonderful harvest of Manitoba 
and the Territories will enable that 
part of Canada to export at least $40,- 

000,000 worth of grain, 
THE WEST. in addition to the usual 
large export of cattle. 
The stream of immigration, so large 
during the present year, will be main- 
tained and possibly increased next 
year. The West has entered upon an 
era of great expansion, and the popu- 
lation should double during the five- 
year period, 1902-1906. This means 
much to the whole of Canada. It 
means national growth and national 
prosperity. 

This expansion of the West empha- 
sizes the importance of two problems. 
The first is the perfection of the means 
of transportation whereby the products 
of Western Canada may be easily, 
quickly and economically carried to the 
European market. The railway facil- 
ities are inadequate even with the Can- 
adian Northern assisting the Canadian 
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Pacific in carrying grain from Manitoba 
to Port Arthur. It is time that the 
C.P.R. was double-tracked from Win- 
nipeg to Lake Superior. This is an 
immediate necessity if the western grain 
is to be quickly transported to the 
Great Lakes. Again, the transhipping 
facilities at Port Dalhousie on Lake 
Erie, and at Montreal on the St. Law- 
rence, must be quickly enlarged to meet 
the pressing demands. The Lower St. 
Lawrence must be provided with more 
lighthouses and buoys to facilitate the 
growing traffic on that great highway. 
These improvements are even more 
important than the establishment of a 
fast Atlantic passenger service which 
for some years can be only a senti- 
mental advantage. 

The second important problem is the 
retention of the western market for 
eastern manufactures. This is essen- 
tial to our national development. If 
Canada is to be a great nation all the 
parts must grow together. It is ad- 
visable at the present moment to em- 
phasize this fact, since the manufac- 
turers of Chicago, St. Paul and Minne- 


apolis are taking steps to secure an 
increased footing in the Canadian West. 
They have recently announced that 
they will open a sample warehouse or 
showrooms at Winnipeg, where United 
States goods will be permanently ex- 


hibited. They claim that here is a 
market for their surplus goods and 
that it must be cultivated. 

It may not be advisable to meet this 
competition by raising our tariff so as to 
exclude United States goods from the 
West. The Hon. Clifford Sifton, who 
represents that district, has declared 
against such a device. The Canadian 
manufacturers would undoubtedly ac- 
cept an increase in the tariff as an easy 
and certain way out of the difficulty 
which they are facing. Leaving that 
remedy aside, the manufacturers may 
meet all competition by a careful atten- 
tion to the needs of the western com- 
munity, and by greater diligence in 
their efforts to make their goods known 
and appreciated. 

A prominent Canadian, who has 
just returned from England, states that 
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Canadian manufacturers are not care- 
ful enough in their foreign shipments. 
Their goods are not always up to 
sample, and not always well-packed. 
This is not the first time such a com- 
plaint has been made.  Slipshod 
methods will not do if Canada is to 
compete successfully either in her own 
markets or in those of other nations. 
Thoroughness is a prime requisite. 
The Government may do its part, the 
journalists may do their part, but in 
the main the manufacturers must do 
the work of making ‘‘ Made in Canada” 
a badge of honesty, genuine worth, and 
thorough-going business methods. 
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A gentleman from the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, talking with a number of friends 
in the Russell House Rotunda, at Ot- 
tawa, afew weeks ago, 
made the remark that 
the curse of the I.C.R. 
country was ‘‘the large 
number of people sitting on the fence 
watching for a government job.” This 
startling remark is one over which the 
good people by the sea might ponder. 
The enterprise among the people in 
that rich section of Canada has never 
been very noteworthy, although there 
are decided signs of improvement. 
The young man who was unwilling to 
be a party hack for a short time, or to 
chew the ends of his fingers until his 
relatives worked the necessary ‘‘ pull” 
to get him a government situation, or 
who had no hope of being able to 
string the necessary wires, betook him- 
self to ‘‘the land of hustle.” The Bos- 
ton and New York districts have thou- 
sands of these bright young chaps. 
They are well-educated, brainy fellows 
with plenty of physical and mental en- 
ergy. Some of them migrated to On- 
tario and became leaders of industry, 
bank managers, educationists or suc- 
cessful business men. Wherever they 
go these men do well as a rule. 

It is the mental attitude of the peo- 
ple of the Maritime Provinces which 
makes their progress slow. There are 
many energetic business men in Hali- 
fax and St. John, but, speaking gener- 


SITTING ON 
THE FENCE, 
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ally, the people are not up to the aver- 
age of the North American continent 
in progressiveness and aggressiveness. 
The fact that the Provinces are small is 
against them. One large Province 
would be better. Then again, there 
has been this large proportion of office- 
holders. The Imperial office-holders, 
the Provincial office-holders, and the 
Dominion office-holders, the number 
of the latter being made very large by 
the fact that the I.C.R. is a govern- 
ment road, and always run for the 
benefit of those who dispense political 
patronage in that part of Canada. If 
the appointments to the various staffs 
in connection with that railway were 
made on merit, instead of on political 
grounds, the standard of enterprise 
among the people would be greatly 
raised. 

Nor is the sitting on the fence a 
fault of the Maritime Provinces only. 
The visitor to Ottawa during the ses- 
sion will find it full of these people 
from all parts of Canada. The con- 
sequence is that the departments at 
Ottawa are filled with drones and dead 
men. The Civil Service contains a large 
number who watch the clock. They 
arrive at 9.30 or IO a.m., not a min- 
ute ahead of time. They leave at a 
certain hour for lunch. They return 
after an hour and a half, exactly on the 
minute. At 4 or 4.30 the clock strikes 
and they are off again. These clock- 
watchers learned their easy habits 
while sitting on the fence waiting for 
their appointments. 

Occasionally in the larger cities of 
the Dominion one may hear of young 
men with university training and bright 
prospects taking minor Government 
positions with small salaries and small 
prospects. The father or an uncle has 
the necessary political influence, and it 
is an easy position for the dear young 
man ! Usually it is death to his mental 
and business development because he 
has no guarantee that he will rise to be 
head of his department. What comes 
by pull remains by pull, and the higher 
place may be filled by an outsider with 
a newer and stronger influence. Again, 
the departments are often overcrowd- 
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ed and there is not enough work to 
keep everybody busy. There are sev- 
eral specific instances of this in Canada 
to-day if any proof of the assertion 
were needed. 

In fact, as a general rule, the men of 
ability and education who take Gov- 
ernment positions are those who have 
neither the energy nor the manhood to 
face the competition of the world. 
There are exceptions, of course, but 
this is true of seventy-five per cent. of 
Government employees. They belong 
to the class who have no higher ambi- 
tion than to sit on the fence until they 
are pensioned off into life-long medio- 
crity. 

In this growing country, in the face 
of the keen industrial and commercial 
competition of the time, this attitude 
on the part of even a small section of 
our young men is lamentable. Canada 
needs all the energy of all her sons. 
The country will not grow of itself. 
She will only progress as her people 
create the momentum to drive her for- 
ward. Let the young man win his 
spurs in public competition, and then 
if his services are valuable let the Gov- 
ernment position seek him. Let him 
not degrade himself by sitting on the 
fence. xe 


I met a wise man the other day. 
This was a real wise man. He knows 
little of literature, less of politics and 

nothing of creeds. But 






A WISE he knows people and af- 
MAN’S fairs. Heamasses wealth 
ADVICE. without manual labour. 


He is collecting in his 
private bank account part of the rev- 
enue of the country, some of the pro- 
fits of the people as a whole. And he 
said to me, ‘‘ Are you getting your 
share of the profits?” I said that I 
feared not as I held very little ‘‘stock.” 
‘* Buy more,” said he, ‘‘ we are in for 
a long period of great prosperity.” 
That is his method of transferring 
these profits tohis private bank account. 
The people are creating much wealth 
and gas-company shares, electric rail- 
way shares, railroad shares are all 
bounding upwards in value. The en- 
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terprise of the people who do not hold 
them is enhancing their value. The 
farmer, the miner, the labourer, the 
artisan, the merchant, the manufacturer 
—all these by their enterprise are creat- 
ing a profit for the wise man who does 
not labour but studies the tape of 
the stock-ticker. 

‘* What shall I buy ?” I asked him. 
** Buy Canadian Pacific for one,” came 
quickly. ‘‘ 1 have a few shares of that, 
but I do not desire to have all my eggs 
in one basket.” He smiled and added, 
‘* Then buy some electric shares—trac- 
tion, I mean. They are even better 
than steam-railway shares. Hard times 
affect them less. Even if business is 
bad, people must ride in the street- 
cars. Buy Toronto Street, Montreal 
Street, Halifax Tram., Winnipeg Street 
—any of them are good.” 

It was a similar wise man who 
prompted the advice given in this de- 
partment several months ago, that the 
people of Canada should buy Canadian 
Pacific Railway stock. Then it was 
worth $130. Now it is worth $140. 
Should any person desire more advice 
about stocks let him take that of this 
wise man who says that electric trac- 
tion stocks are good. The cities of 
Canada are growing, and one result of 
that growth is an increased demand 
for electric transportation. The bi- 
cycling craze hurt them for a time, but 
that is all gone now. The motor 
car is coming, but not soon. The 
electric-car is the great money-maker 
in modern city life. The earnings of all 
street railways are increasing with 
notable rapidity. 

Genuine purchases of stocks are a 
help to trade rather than a hindrance. 
In this way the savings and the accumu- 
lated capital of the people is made 
useful in developing the larger and 
more general industries of the coun- 
try. Stock dealing has its evil phases, 
but these are small in comparison with 
the good. xg 


It is rather pleasant to find the Meth- 
odist Church condemning ‘‘ blind spec- 
ulation” on the Stock Exchange and 
* also ‘‘ all stock manipulation and cap- 
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italization which have a tendency to 
mislead investors.” It is pleasant be- 
cause the worst piece of stock manipu- 
lation and capitalization which misled 
investors in Canada during the past 
year was under the patronage of several 
leading Methodists—men high in the 
councils of the Church, and men 
whose financial gifts to the Church 
have led to much prayer and thanks- 
giving. Itis pleasant also when it is 
known that several of the leading 
divines in the Church are expert spec- 
ulators, with a splendid knowledge of 
stock values. That such a resolution 
should be passed at the General Con- 
ference of the Church indicates that the 
Church as a whole is sound in its be- 
lief that Christian principles should 
rule in the business as well as the 
social life of its leading members. To 
be consistent, the Conference should 
have gone farther and appointed a 
committee to inquire into the business 
life of some of these leading members 
to ascertain if they are making their 
millions honestly. Still, on this point 
the Methodist Church is as consistent 
as the other churches or as the people 
generally. xe 


The same Conference expressed it- 
self in favour of compulsory arbitration 


in industrial disputes. On the other 
hand, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress held at Berlin recently declared 
against it. The latter action shows 
how successful the labour organiza- 
tions have been in recent contests, 
when they can afford to declare against 
a remedy which they once thought 
vital to them. 


The Curriculum of the Central Busi- 
ness College, Toronto, a wonderfully 
handsome brochure, fell into my hands 
recently, and made me wonder why 
our public schools and universities 
failed to give a commercial education. 
Perhaps, as the work is being done 
excellently by private enterprise, one 
should not complain. I am informed 
that Canadian business colleges are 
even better than those of the United 
States. 


John A. Cooper 





WINTER READING 


_ Canadian reader is in danger 

of forgetting two things : that in 
recent times a literature of undoubted 
merit has grown up in his own coun- 
try, and that common sense suggests 
his knowing Canada through her own 
writers. This is said in no narrow 
spirit. It is quite as absurd to under- 
rate as to overrate the community you 
live in. This is the home, by birth 
or adoption, of us all. The ideas, 


poetry, history, and polity of Canada 
must possess for us a primary con- 
cern. 

Those who have formed the reading 


habit seldom neglect the world’s litera- 
ture. In Canada it is usually our own 
books that suffer in the competition, 
and this is a fitting occasion on which 
to offer a few desultory remarks on the 
basis that might form a course of 
reading on Canadian subjects. ‘* Ca- 
nadian history,” said a man of some 
distinction not long ago, ‘‘was never 
made interesting to me at school, and 
I have carried the indifference then ac- 
quired with me through life.” The 
complaint is not new. The fault, I 
submit, was due both to teacher and 
text-book. Only in very recent years 
have we had attractive books on the 
history of Canada. There is now no 
excuse for either aversion or indif- 
ference. It is satisfactory to know 
that Prof. Pelham Edgar has prepared 
a work on ‘‘the Romance of Canadian 
History,” being selections from Park- 
man. This, we may feel sure, has 
been done with insight and taste, so 
as to relieve the conscientious, with 
much ground to cover, from tackling 
the whole eleven volumes—an agree- 


able but serious task. One hesitates 
to prescribe Kingsford, although his ten 
volume history is the most authorita- 
tive, and, for certain periods, an indis- 
pensable guide. A course of reading 
should not be formidable. After all 
there is something in the rather dog- 
matic assertion of Dr. Johnson: ‘‘A 
man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him, for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good.” There are, 
however, several one-volume efforts 
that enable us to escape this startling 
warning. Between Mr. Bradley’s 
‘*Fight with France for North Amer- 
ica,” or Sir John Bourinot’s ‘‘Canada 
under British Rule,” or the general 
histories of Mr. Roberts, Principal Cal- 
kin and John McMullen, a choice can 
easily be made. 

A study of some special period has 
much to commend it, and in this re- 
spect, too, the Canadian reader finds 
himself well supplied. Dent is the his- 
torian of the Upper Canada Rebellion. 
To Dr. James Hannay we owe an en- 
tirely readable history of the War of 
1812. The Northwest is almost as de- 
servedly famous for its crop of books 
as its wheat harvest, and forms, one 
may say, a subject by itself, whether 
regarded from the point of view of ex- 
ploration, adventure or development. 
Prof. Bryce has dealt vividly with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Mr. Begg’s 
history covers the whole field, and 
there are books too nmumerous to 
mention connected with some par- 
ticular department or individual in- 
separably connected with our great 
West. 

It may almost be said that when 
you turn to Canadian biography you 
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plunge at once into politics—politics, 
all kinds, fill a large place in our na- 
tional life. Exceptions exist, but of 
outstanding biographies of our princi- 
pal men, omitting those perhaps of 
Dr. Ryerson, Sir William Logan and 
General Brock, the notable books are 
essentially political and—using the 
word in its best sense—partizan. Mr. 
Pope’s Sir John Macdonald is a perfect 
mine of information. The career of 
Alexander Mackenzie, so faithfully 
brought out by Mr. Ross and Mr. 
Buckingham, is, from the opposite 
point of view, equally valuable. To 
Mr. Lindsay is due a life of Lyon 
Mackenzie which must ever occupy an 
important place in our biographical 
literature. Knowledge of a thorough- 
ly worthy politician’s success, as well 
as an insight into New Brunswick 
politics, is gained from Dr. Hannay’s 
Sir Leonard Tilley. Lord Strathcona’s 
biography touches several phases of 
Canadian life, and Mr. Castell Hop- 
kins has handled with judgment a 
somewhat delicate subject in his ap- 
preciation of Sir John Thompson and 
that able man’s place in our politics. 
There are other biographies, but none 
quite so noteworthy. 

Of autobiographies we have really 
but three, each wholly different from 
the others and all by men whose inter- 
ests, talents and points of view reflect 
widely divergent minds—Sir Francis 
Hincks, Colonel George T. Denison 
and Sir William Dawson. It would 
be difficult to map out a course of 
reading which did not, at some point, 
touch upon politics, military life and 
educational progress. 

In dealing with poetry and fiction 
much must be left to individual prefer- 
ence, and unless the intention is to 
illumine some selected period or line of 
inquiry by means of imaginative writ- 
ing, a portion of our most successful 
literary achievement would necessarily 
be passed over. If it is found imprac- 
ticable to include poetic writers such 
as Campbell, Lampman, Roberts and 
Scott in a reading scheme, the work of 
Drummond in delineating the Canadian 
habitant and Charles Mair’s ‘*Tecum- 
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seh’ ought, at least, to be drawn upon. 
As to fiction, the historical basis of so 
many Canadian novels renders it com- 
paratively easy to weave into the 
general plan such stories as Parker’s 
‘Seats of the Mighty,” Miss Mc- 
Ilwraith’s ‘‘ Roderick Campbell,” Miss 
Jones’ ‘‘ Night Hawk,” Lighthall’s 
**Young Seigneur,” and Miss Laut’s 
‘* Lords of the North.” For pure en- 
joyment one would turn readily to Mr. 
Fraser's ‘‘Mooswa” and Roberts’ 
‘* Heart of an Ancient Wood,” and the 
same may be said of a number of other 
Canadian tales. 

A point to be kept in mind by all 
who wish to enlarge their knowledge 
of Canadian books is that the list is 
far longer than most of us realize; that 
it is not confined to any one depart- 
ment of study or amusement; and that 
mention of particular books and auth- 
ors is almost inevitably arbitrary, in- 
complete and confined to the newer 
issues. Scarcely any field of literary 
enquiry can be disposed of in a short 
paper on Canadian books, but as many 
of the older works are out of print, 


only accessible in a large library, and 
seldom possessed by private collectors, 
it is better to consider the subject from 
a practical rather than an exhaustive 


standpoint. There remains much un- 
touched material. Some Canadian 
books are rare and expensive, and it 
speaks well for the growing interest in 
Canada by Canadians that publishers 
find a demand for new editions of old 
books like Dr. James Bain’s re-issue of 
Henry’s Travels, or Mr. Casselman’s 
reprint of Richardson’s War of 1812. 
A few years ago such enterprises would 
have been impossible. The taste for 
Canadian literature may have slowly 
developed, but it is now a steady fac- 
tor in the publishing programmes of 
Canadian book houses, and continues 
to assert itself with increasing persist- 
ence. There is a modesty about our 
literary growth which is not the least 
convincing evidence of its permanence. 
Not so long ago a Canadian critic 
complained that practically speaking 
we had no books. He could not say 
this to-day. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


TEMPORAL POWER * 


To unfriendly criticisms of Marie 
Corelli’s books, the usual retort is that 
they sell to hundreds of thousands. 
That is not quite conclusive. The 
patrons of falsehood, thieving and 
drunkenness number thousands, but 
that is no recommendation of those 
vices. We do not mean to class Miss 
Corelli’s writings with such gross of- 
fences because there is a wide differ- 
ence. There is generally a reason for 
the presence of vice in a man: bad 
companionship, ill-health, moral weak- 
ness. For Miss Corelli’s novels there 
is no excuse whatever. They are so 
absurd as to call for no notice at all, 
since the majority of persons who read 
novels of that kind borrow them from 
the libraries on the suggestion of their 
lady friends in other kitchens. ‘‘Tem- 
poral Power” is noticed here simply 
because it is not an immoral book, is 
not lacking in interest, is no worse 
than many another product of incoher- 
ent sensationalism, and because it has 
been sent us for review. There is no 


harm in the book, but it is simply 


rubbish. It is reported that King Ed- 
ward reads Miss Corelli’s novels, and 
if His Majesty is much afflicted with 
sleeplessness, the remedy is a sound 
one. If, however, the insinuation is 
that the King admires that kind of book 
it is really an attack upon royalty, and 
the author of the report should be 
sought out and dealt with. The author 
of the book may safely be left alone. 


3 
NOTES 

The Rommany Stone, by J. H. Yox- 
all, M.P. (Longmans and the Copp, 
Clark Co.) is an English dialect story, 
which is very tedious. As the title 
would indicate it contains something 
about gipsies. 

The greatest tribute to George Eliot 
is the fact that the final word has not 
yet been spoken by the critics. Sir 
Leslie Stephen the great English critic 
has written a volume on her and her 
work on the ‘* English Men of Letters ” 


To- 





* Temporal Power, by Marie Corelli. 
ronto: Wm. Briggs. 
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series, which is probably the best that 
has yet appeared. He points out that 
her friendship with Herbert Spencer 
was won by years of toil spent in 
translating Strauss, Fuerbach, and 
Spinoza and the consequent acquisi- 
tion of a philosophical creed. This 
creed was also the inspiration of her 
novels, and explains much that is in 
her books. With this foundation she 
combined great powers of mind, a rich 
emotional nature, a reflective intellect, 
a tolerant spirit, a playful and pungent 
wit. At the age of forty-four she took 
to poetry, but Sir Leslie Stephen does 
not think she achieved a permanent 
position in the ranks of English poets. 

Robert Barr’s ‘‘ Prince of Good Fel- 
lows ” has appeared in book form, and 
the critics are not complimentary. It 
is a series of loosely strung episodes 
concerning James the Fifth of Scot- 
land. 

Guy Boothby has written a story 
showing how a South American revo- 
lution is carried on. It is entitled 
‘*The Kidnapped President,” and is 
quite sensational enough to be popular. 

Rudyard Kipling has transferred his 
residence from Rottingdean to Bur- 
wash, near Tunbridge Wells. It is 
said that the change was made on ac- 
count of the annoyances to which he 
has been subjected at the hands of 
‘*trippers ” and visitors. 

There were few topics of human in- 
terest that John Ruskin left untouched 
during the course of his long and not- 
able literary career. Hecreated some- 
thing of an epoch in the history of art 
criticism; he left a deep impress upon 
the politicaleconomy and social thought 
of his time; and he wrote with rare 
discernment on questions of natural 
history and science. Back of all, how- 
ever, was a great and dominating 
moral passion. Prof. J. F. Bonnell, of 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga., chooses 
to regard Ruskin pre-eminently as ‘‘a 
great Christian teacher,” who ‘‘ came 
from the bosom of a family warm with 
Bible truth and devout almost to ascet- 
icism; who, being heir to large wealth, 
yet steadily consecrated it to the public 
benefit; who with a spirit more lofty 
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and heroic than Jephthah’s, because 
more enlightened and voluntary, made 
surrender to Love his own admiration 
and love, and yielded to a fateful inva- 
sion of other claims the dearest object 
of his affections—the wife and idol of 
his heart—thus doing the act of a self- 
crushing and sublime grace; who 
sought to teach the economists and 
commercialists the human side of soci- 
ety and of men, and the supreme au- 
thority of Christianity in every domain.” 

Miss Laut, who, since the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Lords of the North,” has 
been residing at Ottawa, has taken up 
her residence in Laurence Oliphant’s 
old country-place, ‘‘ Wildwood Place,” 
Wassaic, an hour out of New York, 
up the Harlem River. Our author ex- 
plains her change of residence senten- 
tiously: ‘‘It’s heartbreaking to leave 
one’s country, but it’s heartbreak- 
ing to run down to New York five 
times every six months.” 

George N. Morang & Co. are an- 
nouncing a book of exceptional interest 
to the Empire in general, and in many 
phases to Canada in particular. To 
lovers of biography and to those in- 
terested in historical and political 
sketches, E. C. Black’s ‘‘ Life of Mar- 
quis of Dufferin and Ava” will prove 
exceedingly popular. It is now twenty- 
four yéars since the lamented Imperial 
servant laid down the staff of office as 
Governor-General of Canada. The 
fact that Mr. Black was able to confer 
with Lord Dufferin regarding a por- 
tion of the work will be a guarantee of 
the authenticity and worth of letters 
of that period, a period of especial 
importance in the development and 
growth of Canada. The life of this 
brilliant servant, diplomat and states- 
man, who has done so much, and been 
so much, reads like the stories of me- 
dieval times when knights accom- 
plished such feats. Dufferin has made 
history, and now through a historical 
sketch we will know him. 

‘* Confessions of a Wife,” which is 
running through Zhe Century Maga- 
sine, is making the hit of the year. It 
is told in the form of a diary and let- 
ters, but it is done with such sly 
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humour and admirable literary reti- 
cence that it captures the reader as in- 
sensibly and completely as Marma 
was captured by the unreasonable 
man. Whoever the author, ‘‘ Mary 
Adams,” may be, she has a dainty and 
original touch. The Canadian edition 
will be published by the Copp, Clark 
Company. 

George N. Morang & Co. have 
secured Kipling’s latest book, ‘‘ Just 
So Stories.” To those who have ex- 
perienced the delights of reading Kip- 
ling’s clever animal stories this book 
will prove a welcome boon. 

The recent death of Rev. Norman 
Russell, missionary of the Canada 
Presbyterian Church, Central India, 
lends an additional interest to his 
volume, ‘‘ Village Work in India,” 
Fleming H. Revell Company. The 
lamented missionary had a fascinating 
style of description which, coupled 
with his peculiar penetrative insight 
into human character, makes the book 
at once delightful and instructive. 

A volume of biographical sketches 
from the pen of the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, M.P., is to come out in Eng- 
land this autumn. The subjects in- 
clude Gladstone, Disraeli, Parnell, 
Lord Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe), Free- 
man, Cardinal Manning, Dean Stanley, 
and J. R. Green, with all of whom Mr. 
Bryce has had official or close personal 
relations. 

Seton Merriman’s new novel ‘‘ The 
Vultures,” contains rather more love- 
making than any of his previous books, 
as it works out the romances of Wan- 
da, the Polish Princess, and Netty, the 
keen-witted American girl. But the 
stronger motive of the story is a Polish 
rising against the Russian yoke, a 
theme which the author handles with 
greater power than drawing-room 
scenes. 

Winston Churchill, M.P., has begun 
the biography of his father, entrusted 
to him by the literary executors of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, namely, Earl 
Howe and E. Beckett, M.P., and is 
asking for the loan of private letters 
and other documents to be used in the 
work. 
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EUROPEAN vs AMERICAN HUMOUR 


A CANADIAN who has recently re- 
turned from a visit to the Old 


Country sends us the following :— 


I think, or I have always thought, 
that the English have both wit and 
humour in at least as great a degree as 
any other people. There is a great 
literature known to the whole world to 
justify the belief, to say nothing of the 
proofs which the press and platform of 
the moment supply. But I am bound 
to confess that there is something in 
the familiar American dictum that an 
Englishman cannot fathom a Yankee 
joke. I had two rather amusing illus- 
trations of this. In the first case it 
was an Englishwoman, but that makes 
no difference. 

The lady in question was a person of 
birth and culture; a very earnest and 
pious soul, with what might be described 
as an ‘‘intense” temperament. One 
day in the course of conversation (it 
was on shipboard) I told, with all the 
necessary solemnity of face and man- 
ner, a story to illustrate the wicked- 
ness of the western cowboys. It was 
to the effect that a gang of these law- 
less wretches on a certain occasion 
hanged a man for horse-stealing, and 
subsequently discovered that they had 
lynched the wrong party. Feeling that 
something shovld be done to make 
amends for the error, they sent a depu- 
tation to apologize to the widow of the 
victim. The spokesman on the cabin 
door being opened, politely remov- 
ed his broad-brimmed hat and said, 
‘*Does Widow Burns live here?” 
‘“ Not Widow Burns,” said the wom- 
an, ‘*but Mrs. Burns; yes, she lives 
here.”” ‘‘ Excuse me, ma’am, but I 
guess it’s Widow Burns.’ Where- 
upon, having thus prepared the way 
for the announcement, he stated the 
particulars of the unfortunate mistake, 
and wound up by making the amende 


honorable in the words, ‘‘ Er—you've 
got the laugh on us this time, mis- 
sus!” 

I cannot attempt to convey an idea 
of the horrified expression of counte- 
nance the good English lady wore 
throughout this story, nor the vehem- 
ence with which, at its conclusion, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! the wretch! Laugh! 
Did he say Jaugh, when they had kill- 
ed her husband? Oh! the vile crea- 
ture! Such men ought to be—they 
ought to be positively tortured!” 

The other story was told at the din- 
ner table, being specially addressed to 
my wis-a-vis—an English clergyman, 
as well educated as the generality of 
his order, and withal a most genial 
man. Hisalso wasa tale of the West. 
It was of an English gentleman who 
went out to the prairie country to look 
for a younger brother. Having arriv- 
ed at the town to which he had been 
directed, he accosted a rough-looking 
citizen, slouching near the door of a 
saloon, and politely asked if he hap- 
pened to know a Mr. So-and-so living 
thereabouts. ‘‘ Was he a tall feller 
with a sandy moustache?” enquired 
the citizen, coolly. ‘‘ He was, precise- 
ly.” ‘* Did he have a Roman nose?” 
‘* Yes, quite so; the very same man, 
no doubt. Where does he live?” 
‘* He’s dead, Mister.” ‘*‘ Dead! when 
did he die?” ‘*‘ Last summer; he 
commited suicide.” ‘‘ Suicide! dear 
me, really? How—?” ‘‘ Mister, he 
called me a liar.” 

‘*Aw!” slowly ejaculates the rev- 
erend gentleman, reflectively, gazing 
through his eye-glasses. Then for a 
few moments he grappled with the prob- 
lem. ‘‘Aw. But—en—that wouldn’t 
be suicide. Suz signifies self, and, you 
see, in that case the man didn’t kill 
himself, it was the other who killed 
him !” 

The ‘British hospitality” accorded 
to these stories calls to mind the judg- 
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**CONFOUND THIS WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


ment of the German Professor on the 
subject of western yarns in general. 
An American in Berlin, had asserted, 
in conversation with a learned Profes- 
sor of the University, that Germans, 
like Englishmen, were incapable of 
appreciating United States’ jokes, 
whereupon the philosophical Teuton 
requested a sample that the point 
might be settled. ‘‘Well, for in- 
stance,” responded the Yankee, ‘‘we 
have a story about a man who had 
such large feet that he could not get 
a boot-jack large enough to pull off 
his boots, so he used to go and take 
them off on the forks of the road.” 
The Professor made no response, ex- 
cept to look a little more profound, 
so the Yank. resumed: ‘‘There are 
buildings in New York so high that it 
takes a man and a boy to see to the 
top of them—the boy beginning to look 
from where the man leaves off.”” The 
Professor solemnly gazed through his 
spectacles. ‘‘ There, just as! thought; 


MY WIFE‘HAS BEEN 
TALKING TO ME EVER SINCE I LEFT HOME.’’—Zife. 


you don’t see the 
point of either of 
these jokes,” said 
the American. ‘‘My 
friendt;” remarked 
thelearned German, 
after due consider- 
ation: ‘‘in Cher- 
many ve do not such 
tings call chokes— 
ve lies dem gall!” 
B. 
& 


A PUBLISHER’S 
WIT 


Rev. Dr. Briggs, 
of the Methodist 
Book Room, Toron- 

' to, is ‘‘not an Irish- 
man for nothing.” 
He has the gift of 
wit, which is one of 
the characteristics 
of his countrymen. 
An example of it, 
which he gave at 
the recent meeting 
of Conference, will 
be especially appre- 

ciated by his fellow-publishers. The 

Doctor was making his report on the 

subscription list of the Christian Guard- 
zan and had to touch upon the sad 
fact of many subscribers being in ar- 
rears. ‘‘The paper has_ hosts of 
friends,” said the Doctor. ‘‘All over 
the country are those who boast of be- 
ing unremitting supporters of the 

Guardian. But, for my part, I would 

much prefer that they should be occa- 

sionally remitting supporters!” C. 


a 
HIS UPRIGHTNESS 


There was a certain bank manager 
whose bank was about to be amalga- 
mated with others, and converted. A 
company promoter, who wanted the 
contract, had been interviewing him, 
and ended up with: ‘‘I needn’t say, 
of course, Mr. Blank, that if we get 
this contract, you—er—I mean we 
shall not forget you, you know.” 
‘“That is an insult, sir,” said Mr. 
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Blank, very gravely, ‘“‘ I have been a 
bank manager for six and thirty years, 
and I have never yet taken a commis- 
sion. And,” he added, opening the 
door, ‘‘I never will. ‘‘ But,” he end- 
ed, as his guest went away crestfallen, 
‘*Mrs. Blank has never refused one.” 


a 
A SCOTCH REPLY 

There is a certain Scottish minister 
in a West Highland parish who has 
never yet been known to permit a 
stranger to occupy his pulpit. 

The other day, however, an Edin- 
burgh divinity student was spending a 
few days in the parish, and on the Sat- 
urday he called at the manse and asked 
the minister to be allowed to preach 
the following day. 

‘*My dear young man,” said the 
minister, laying a hand gently on the 
young man’s shoulder, ‘‘ gin I lat ye 
preach that morn, and ye gie a better 
sermon than me, my fowk wad never 
again be satisfied wi’ my preaching ; 


Mrs. NoopEL—‘‘ My husband says this is such an awful hat! 


absurd in it, do you, dear?” 
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and gin ye’re nae a better preacher 
than me, ye’re no’ worth listening 
tae ?”—Selected. 

a 


THE MODERN TEST 


‘* There goes the most popular man 
in this town.” 

‘* That so? Did he make his money 
himself or inherit it?” —Selected. 


at 
SELECTED ANECDOTES 


In spite of his immense wealth, the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid is one of the most 
plainly dressed of all the monarchs of 
Europe. While he is surrounded by 
officials in all the brilliance of Eastern 
uniforms of kaleidoscopic colours, and 
blazing with orders and jewels, he 
himself is conspicuous in a simple frock- 
coat suit of blue, relieved by a single 
decoration, with a red fez and a sword 
in a steel scabbard. 


The German Emperor ascribes his 
good health and vigour to the excel- 


You don’t see anything 


Miss SHARPE—‘‘Oh, no, dear; not much—only your head.” 


[Friendly relations are subsequently re-established.—Punch. 
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lent advice given to him by his favour- 
ite doctor, and he has learnt by heart 
the latter’s ‘‘ rule of life,” which is as 
follows:—Eat fruit for breakfast. Eat 
fruit for lunch. Avoid pastry and hot 
cakes. Only take potatoes once a day. 
Don’t drink tea or coffee. Walk four 
miles every day, wet or fine. Take a 
bath every day. Wash the face every 
night in warm water. Sleep eight 
hours every night. 


When Lord Charles Beresford was a 
cadet in the Royal Navy, he was one 
day driving a drag, in which there 
were ladies, back from the races, when 
the occupants of another vehicle work- 
ed off their exuberance of spirits by 
the use of peashooters, the pellets from 
which struck the ladies. The future 
admiral saw this, and thought out a 
plan to get his revenge. They had 
not gone much farther when he man- 
aged to lock one of his wheels in one 
of the other carriage, and then, bear- 
ing to the right, caused the other ve- 
hicle to tip its human cargo into the 
ditch. Then Beresford whipped up his 
horses and drove off as innocent as a 
new-born babe. 


Some fifty years ago Roger, a cele- 
brated tenor, gave a supper, at which 
Berlioz was present, and also the mu- 
sical critic Fiorentino. 

In the early hours of the morning 
Fiorentino got up, ‘‘to stretch his 
legs,” as he said, and strayed into the 
next room, where there was an inter- 
esting collection of firearms. In a few 
minutes he came back, carrying a gun, 
and in the spirit of ‘mischief began to 
point it about in the most reckless 
manner. Finally he turned it upon 
Berlioz. 

‘**T am going to kill Berlioz,” he said. 
‘He is a formidable rival. He is in 
my way as a musical critic.” 

Berlioz turned pale and shook with 
fear, but his host assured him that the 
gun was not loaded. 

Fiorentino changed his aim. ‘‘Ber- 
lioz isn’t worth killing, after all,” said 
he. ‘‘I shouldn’t get his place, for 
they’d say I’d used undue influence. 
Now I’ve a grudge against grand 
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opera, and against Meyerbeer for not 
having handed me over a part of his 
gains. So I’ll kill Roger, for that will 
stop the receipts at the opera house.” 

Thereupon he took aim at his host, 
who, feeling sure that the gun was not 
loaded, did not budge aninch. Butin 
another second Fiorentino changed his 
mind again. 

‘*There’s no pleasure in killing 
Roger,” said he. ‘He isn’t even 
afraid of dying. But I must kill some- 
thing. I’ll kill his portrait.” 

He turned the muzzle of the gun to- 
wards a full-length picture of the tenor, 
pulled the trigger, and, to everybody’s 
horror, simply riddled the canvas with 
shot. we 


CURRENT JOKES 


Author’s Little Boy: ‘‘ Papa, what 
is a magazine editor?” Author (of 
some repute): ‘‘ Why, he is the man 
in the magazine office who prints the 
articles he ought to send back, and 
sends back the articles he ought to 
print.” 


‘*There is nothing the matter with 
you,” persisted the Christian Scientist, 
‘‘absolutely nothing. Can I not con- 
vince you?” 

‘Let me ask you a question,” re- 
plied the sick man. 

‘*A thousand if you like.” 

‘* Well, suppose a man has nothing 
the matter with him, and he dies of it, 
what didn’t he have the matter with 
him ?” 


A lawyer who had recently come 
into town placed his shingle outside 


he door. It read, ‘‘ A Swindler.” A 

gentleman who was passing by saw 
the sign, and, entering the lawyer’s 
office, said, ‘‘ Man alive, look at that 
sign. Put in your name in full, Alex- 
ander, or whatever it is. Don’t you 
see how it reads now?” 

“*Oh, yes, I know,” replied the 
lawyer, ‘‘ but I don’t exactly like to do 
z 

‘Why not,” said the stranger, ‘‘ it 
looks mighty bad as it is; what is your 
name?” 

‘* Adam Swindler.” 
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THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF CUT 
GLASS 

HEN sand is 
transformed 
into the rainbow- 
hued thing of beau- 
ty known as cut 
glass it is a feat 
worth talking 
about. Digging 
a rough-looking 
stone fromthe 
earth, cutting and 
polishing it, until 
it becomes a glor- 
ious diamond is a simple thing com- 
pared to making the effulgent punch 
bowl, the shimmering decanter and 
the prismatic water pitcher from a 
spadeful of minerals mixed and melted. 
It may be thought by some that the 
cutting of the beautiful glass table- 
ware that is so highly prized is done 
with delicate tools, wielded by artists 
as fragile and esthetic as the product 
of their skill. The cut glass factory, 
as a matter of fact, is as rough and 
workmanlike an establishment as any 
shop where machinery buzzes and 

leather belts whirr the day through. 
Along each side of the shop run 
rows of wheels, differing in sizes, but 
all alike in one particular. Above 
each is a receptacle for fine sand and 
water. The mixture is allowed to 
trickle down on the wheel at which the 
workman is cutting a piece of glass, 
and against this sanded wheel the cut- 
ter presses the punch bowl or vase or 
tumbler upon which he is at work, al- 
lowing the combination of sand and 
whirring wheel to wear away the glass 
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until cut deep enough to take the im- 
pression of the pattern. 

This pattern has first been marked 
roughly on the article to be cut. The 
workman takes this rough-marked 
bowl or vase and follows closely the 
outline of the design with his sanded 
wheel. It is very important not to cut 
either too deep or too shallow a groove 
in the glass, for the one would send 
the wheel right through the glass, 
while the other would leave the design 
of uneven shape and finish. In know- 
ing just how far to cut and in avoiding 
the chipping of the material, while 
patiently boring away at the pattern, 
is where the glass cutter shows his 
skill. 

When the first cutter has shaped the 
pattern in the glass he turns it over to 
another man presiding over a wheel 
of more delicateedge. This man goes 
over the work the second time, assur- 
ing the smoothness of the grooves cut. 
Then a third man goes over the work, 
making it still smoother, and so the 
cut glass travels around the room until 
it finds its way at last into the final 
hands, in a room off in the corner, 
where men work, wearing thick rubber 
gloves and rubber aprons and inhaling 
noxious acid fumes that compel them 
every few minutes to seek the outer 
air. 

For three centuries glass cutters 
have been improving the work of turn- 
ing into exquisitely-hued tableware the 
plain glass articles that come from the 
cooling-room of the glass factory. 
It was only in 1630 that the art of 
making flint glass was discovered in 
England. It had greater density and 
power of refraction than the ordin- 
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ary glass, and lent itself more readily 
to the manipulation and so was the 
first glass suitable for cutting. Glass 
that could be cut had long been sought, 
but only faint outlines and engravings 
were possible up to that time. 

It seems strange that the method 
should have remained undiscovered 
for so long, when it is remembered 
that the making of glass is one of the 
oldest arts in the world. No one 
knows, in fact, when, where or how 
the manufacturing of glass originated, 
so ancient is its origin. Sculptured 
designs representing glass-blowers at 
work were found in ancient Memphis. 
These sculptures were made 5,700 
years ago, and represent glass being 
blown through long tubes, just as is 
done to-day. The Egyptians made 
beautiful glass, both for wares and or- 
naments, and the Romans patterned 


from them. 
w 


THE MOOSE KILLED OFF THE 


HORSES 


While the peculiar pacing gait of a 
moose will not carry him over the 
ground as rapidly as the deer or cari- 
bou, his endurance far surpasses either 
of these animals. For a short spurt, 
or in very deep snow, the caribou can 
easily discount the moose, but for an 
all-day’s jaunt, where the course is 
fairly open, the moose has no rival. 
Many years ago, when Sir Edmund 
Head was Governor of this Province, 
writes a New Brunswick journalist, he 
owned a tamed moose that performed 
remarkable feats of speed and endur- 
ance. Onone occasion the Governor 
wagered $2,500 that a moose could 
travel from Fredericton to St. John 
over the ice, a distance of eighty-four 
miles, in faster time than any team of 
horses in the stud of Lord Hill, of the 
Fifty-Second Regiment. A sledge was 
attached to the moose and another to 
the horses. The river ice was covered 
with about eight inches of snow. The 
start was made opposite the Govern- 
ment House at 8 o’clock in the morn- 


ing. 
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In several hours the moose and his 
driver were in Market Square, St. 
John. Lord Hill’s team was distanced, 
one of the horses expired at Gage- 
town, and the other reaching St. John 
three hours behind the moose. 


w 
THE USE OF PERFUMES 


That question of the compounding 
of scents was an interesting one to 
scientists who experimented with it. 
The necessary civet or ambergris used 
in the base of all lasting perfume must 
be carefully added. A trifle too much 
of it will make the scent distressingly 
irritant to the wearer as well as to the 
unfortunate with whom she comes in 
contact. The same is true of many 
combinations of perfume, and several 
separate scents, attacking a sensitive 
set of nerves at one time, may induce 
violent hysteria, though the victim may 
not be able to understand the cause of 
the attack. So here is another argu- 
ment against the indiscriminate and 
lavish use of perfume. All the laws of 
good taste cry out against it, but wo- 
men cheerfully continue to saturate 
their belongings with perfume under 
the mistaken impression that they are 
adding a last touch of daintiness and 
femininity to their make-up. 

All this is bad enough when elabor- 
ately carried out without regard to 
trouble or expense, but few women are 
artists in the perfume line. If the per- 
fumes are not of the rarest and purest, 
they can achieve no desirable result. 
If the powder and liquid and soap and 
pastils and all the rest are not identical 
in scent, they produce a compound 
that is not pleasant to smell and is 
harmful to the nerves. It is the rare 
and exceptional woman who attains 
subtlety and delicacy in her use of per- 
fumes, if she uses them at all. Far 
better use no perfume than use any 
cheap variety. Even among the ex- 
pensive perfumes there are many that 
are deplorably poor, and if a woman 
does succeed in obtaining a really good 
perfume, she should, of her charity, be 
considerate in her use of it. 





